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When an automobile manufacturer spends $25,000 
to $100,000 extra money for Warner Auto-Meters as 
regular equipment, he confirms his claims of Highest 


Quality throughout his car. 


T ONE-THIRD the cost of the Warner Auto-Meter his car could be equipped with 


some other Speed Indicator. 


Two-thirds could be saved on this item alone. 


That 


saving with one maker who will use the Warner as regular equipment, would 
amount next year to $54,000. All that could be saved, yet the maker could say, “This 


car is equipped with ‘A’ Speed Indicator.” 
more, to give you a Warner Auto-Meter— 


Just because he knows—as well posted men know—that 
the Warner is a rea/ Speed Indicator—sensitive, accurate, 
reliable and so durable that it will give a correct indication 
of speed and distance as long as the car itself endures. 


A maker who will go to this extra expense to give the 
choicest and best in a Speed Indicator, will do the same 
in the hidden parts. You may be sure of that. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the outward 
evidence of inward quality in an automobile. 


Automobiles are much the same as far as mere outward 
appearance goes. The parts which make one better than 
another are out of sight under the hood, beneath the floor 
or concealed by a covering of paint and varnish. Yet there 
are many places throughout the car where the right thing 
will cost three or four times as much as the wrong. 


On some of those parts you never may know which 
grade the maker uses. But the Warner Auto-Meter tells 
you his policy. And men are the same clear through. 


When a maker pays the price to give you the Warner, 
which he knows to be best, in a Speed Indicator, he will 
give you the best in other parts. This is sound logic. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This may not 


be a universal condition. 


It is only right and just to admit what may be true— 
that a maker may re of on the Speed Indicator yet not 
skimp anywhere else. The only cheapening in the entire 
car may be this single feature. A cheap Speed Indicator is 
not an infallible sign of other inferiority. 


But the maker who gives you the best in Azdden parts, 
and the second or third best in the vsib/e parts, is doing 


But he pays as much again, and as much again 


And such a maker is on dangerous ground if he makes 
the claim that he: uses the choicest and best throughout, 
when the Speed Indicator—the most looked-at thing on the 
car—is known to be cheap, inferior and unreliable. 


Thousands are now following our sug- 
gestion and Looking for the Speed Indicator. 


If a car has a Warner on the dash, those on the street or in 
other automobiles unhesitatingly decide that it is a good car. 


Those who are about to buy /ook for the Speed Indicator 
on the cars in the dealer’s showroom. If it is a Warner, the 
salesman’s task is easy. For to the buyer the Warner is an 
outward and visible proof of a quality and perfection in the 
car itself, which must otherwise be taken on trust. 


It is becoming difficult for dealers to 
even give away inferior Speed Indicators. 


Now that the buying public 
has been educated to know how 
much it means in comfort, sat- 
isfaction and free- 
dom from trouble 
and annoyance to 
havea Warner Auto- 
Meter on the car, 
they will no longer 
take inferior Speed 
Indicators as a gift, 
but gladly pay the 
difference for endur- 
ing Warner sensi- 
tiveness, accuracy 
and sterling QUAL- 
rns. 









himself’ an injustice. 
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“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 
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The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in any city or town in the United 
Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and 
Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


States. 
their customers. 


Warner Instrument Company 


1190 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Main Offices and Factory: 
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FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A vest Branch Houses Maintained at 
ocket “‘Automo one Expense Record” ot ; 
tab indexed for conveniently keeping ac Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City 
count of tires, gas ne oil, repair Ss, etc. Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
Sent FREE for name sud model of your - 7 
car. Address S. E. PATE, Bocklet De- Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York 
partment, Warner aaa iment Cempany, : 
Beloit, Wisconsin Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 





WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT, wiS .Us.a 


No 





PATENTED 








Model M2 


Price, $1252 


Other models from 
$50 to $145. See Catalogue 


— ———————————— 
—— $$ 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis (134) 




























































































Copyright by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


OU’LL find our fall Style Book useful, as showing correét dress for men; a New York number; 
the scenes and the clothes will interest you. Here we show the poster, drawn by Edward 
Penfield; announcing the book. 


The book will be ready about September 1. Write for a copy. 


Hart Schatftf{ner & Marx 


Good Clothe akers 
York Bost Chicago 











Try It On Steaks |) 


If you want that rare relish that 


makes many a 
dish a feast, use 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A superior seasoning for Soups, 
Fish, Meats, Gravies, Game 
and Salads. 

Assists Digestion. 
Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 






























1/2 Price! Greatest 
Free Trial! 
EasyTerms! 


No Deposit ! 







Made! 


No Interest ! 


You can get astandard visible typewriter on 
A personally written | 
“About | 
* will be sent on receipt of name | 


trial without obligation. 
proposition and interesting booklet, 
Typewriters, 


nd address. Don’t overlook this! 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
50) 159—CC—N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Typewriter 
Offer Ever || | 


go to the nearest 

















merely for a gun 





All mounted in 
send you any style ring, 
charges prepa 
free illustrated booklet, spec 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. H, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana | 


WHITE 


GEMS 





VALLEY 


cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 ye 
14K solid gold diamond mountings. 
pin or stud for examination— 


id—no money in advance. Write 






See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and be 


today for 
rial prices and ring measure. 


of gun? 


Will 
all 





Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising 


OYS can teach grown-ups a good 

many things. 

instance, of the average youngster who is 
promised, say, a rifle. 


In less than a week he has the house 
cluttered up with catalogues and booklets 
and all sorts of literature describing all the 
rifles on the market. 
the magazine advertisements of firearms. 


The result is that the gun he gets is ex- 
actly what he wants, just right in every 
little detail from muzzle to butt. 


Would you do as he does or would you 


your pick of what rifles they have in stock? 


Would you go to the hardware dealer 


No. 33 


Take the case, for 


He has answered 


hardware store and take 


or for a particular make 





Dh. Cannes. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 













‘ 


It takes time and money to go 
the rounds of all makes of 
tires, but the man who arrives 
at the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
stays there. It is the quality 
of the rubber composition that 
gives the service, and the 
secret of this rubber composi- 
tion we learned dung fifteen 
years of experience in making 
carriage tires. 

The two Kelly-Springfield Tires bought 
from you about a year ago have given 
excellent satisfaction. One of them ran 
5,239 miles without a puncture and the 
other 5,223 miles with only two punctures. 
This record is so remarkable that | have 
ordered a new equipment from the Kelly- 
Springfield Company for my car. 


H. C. MATHER, President, 
Chas. H. Moore Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 
your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, 


Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Cleveland, Atlanta and Akron, Ohio. 
Seneca Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y 




















by the best dressed men today 


A mere 


they have,the wisdom of wearing 


Now nearly half a century old is 
for absolutely the 
reflected in the 
sus fnstitution tn the world. 


of Me 


clothes accompanies the Book 


yy) tg 
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a A Well Dressed Man is One Who Knows oF 
} ey alert Americans guesswor 
of Men's Fashions is printed — because 


post-card brings you this book. Five minutes reading 
will share the knowledge of these men. 


highest quality in clothes, 
Adler-Rochester plant —famous as the finest tailor- 


| 
| ADLER->-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 
| 


The address of the merchant near you who handles Adler-Rochester 


L.ADLER,BROS.&CO-ROCHESTER N.Y. 


ICE CREAM 


There are many flavors for Ice Cream, 
but Rich, Creamy Milk is always the 
Important Ingredient. To have it 


Smooth, Rich and Delightfully Fla- 


vored, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Write for Borden's 
Ice Cream Book. 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK C0. 
“* Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est.1857 New York 





roar aeeTene SCHOOL for YALE 


Spl agin pchaplana eae thin r boys, Est. 16) 
Has close connectic with Vale Uh tiversity— 


five trustees and three members of faculty being 


instructors in the ( jatveralty. Course of study 
based entirely on requirements of admission to 
Yule College and Sheffield Scientific School. 


Special term August 21st to September 23rd to 
prepare students for September entrance ez. 
amination s at Yale. Write now for catalogue, 
Head Master: ARTHUR B. WOODFORD, Ph.D. 
Box 1082 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 





Chicago Kent College of 


; Degree LL.B. in 3 years 
Oldest, largest and best evening ho 
in the world, Tho sath s 
Aluinni. We find positions flices 
for many students yearly ee at they may 
earn Aye eri Pilg lew “fol sh ward ¢ leg gre 
nbi 





mu 
| SECRETARY. Suite 4022, THE TEMPLE, “CHICAGO 


| _ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





thew its COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY irs ssay, 


oom to the preparati m for practice of one of the least crowded 


nost remunerative of the protessi-ns Ke or catalogue 6, ad:lress 


| Dr. G. W. Cook, Dean, Honore and Harrison Sts., Chicago, a. 
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k has no place. 
certasngy 


That's why the Book 
of style is demanded 


and you 
And you will have learned,as 


the Adler-Rochester reputation 
a reputation that is 


n's Fashions. Ask for Edition 6. 
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ing worries 








The Serenade. Cover Design . . Drawn by E. Stetson Crawford 
Day Dreams. Frontispiece , . Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 6 
Editorials ‘ , ‘ . ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 


What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events. 9 





| 
Westfield—A Pure-Food Town ‘ , . Margaret Wagner 13 | “ . 
Illustrated with Photographs } S th 0 | d 
In the Domestic Relations Court ‘ Adriana Spadoni_ 15 | pare e lt an 


Illustrated by Horace De Witt Welsh | il th C ” 
Absent Treatment. Story , ‘ ‘ P. G Wodehouse 16 | spol e ar 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 

















The Cockpit at Viterbo.—II . . Vance Thompson 18 
Illustrated with Photographs ENNIES saved on oil 
The Tomato Girls of the South , Margaret Stanley 19 | or grease may mean dol- 
It’s wrong to have your Illustrated with Photographs | lars spent in up-keep— 
AL head filled with the con- || Woman ToDay . Se Fe te not to mention annoying 
ier tinual cares and problems | ic a Illustrated with Photographs | delays or the shortened 
Sm of old-fashioned heating }| ©“ *8° USPS OMY 60 Des aan’ life of your car. 
er Bid methods. To do the big || 
—— things in the world a man’s |__Il For motorists who rec- 
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Conn, thought and time must be VOLUME XLVII NUMBER 23 | ognize the economy of 
freed from such petty drudg- P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, eae Wan Thirteenth St.; London, | using the best oil we 











f 5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, ; Toronto, Colonial Building, 47-51 have roduced Polarine 
= ery i eq Hi io King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities of . 
3 o as inad uate, antiquat Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. | Pp 
ed i ipn- Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- 
’ wasteful heating equip land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. | . . 
ment To get the greatest Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, It 1s nota low-priced 
is New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and | i] B ° h | 
g, dures sense of comfort at the least Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. For- | Olli. ut in the ong 
ICAGO » eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a vear Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents : . 
cc expenditure of labor and — — 3 run it will prove sound 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
(OIs fuel you must sooner or of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on economy. 
, ’ their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
> years e = e rs ‘ ¢ 
of study, later put in can be made, and before the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 
crowded - 





. ota Polarine Oil goes 

ae MERICAN DEAL through special proc- 

ey esses of distillation, pres- 

RADIATORS BOILERS sing and reducing. It is 

Don’t again repair, blacken and put up then carefully cleaned 
the old stoves. With an outfit of 

IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radi- and filtered to remove 

impurities and free car- 


ators your coal bills will grow smaller; 

uneven heating and repair bills will bon This secures the 
| correct lubricating qual- 
| 








are unknown in the living-rooms; car- 
pets, hangings and furniture are thereby 
given longer life; housework is reduced 
one-half; and the whole house is made 
a far better, happier, healthier place to 
live in. 


disappear; ashes, soot and coal gases 
ities for gas engine use. 





Polarine leaves no ap- 


The utmost simplicity is worked into preciable carbon deposit. 


| 
the construction of IDEAL Boilers, | 
They are so accurately machined and | 
consist of so few parts that 
they are put together in the | 
briefest time, will fit tight as 
a drumhead and stay so. 
All the fire surfaces are hol- 
low, and being filled with 
water it is impossible to 
warp or burn them out. 
Wherever used the IDEAL 
Boiler becomes the strong, 
steady, sileut, unbreakable 
heart of the heating outfit— 
an adjunct which does more 
for the cheer and healthful- 
ness of the home life than 
any other material feature, 
or any decoration of the 
house. It makes a house a 
home. Let us solve your 


| 

| Its consistency or 
| “body”’ is not materially 
| affected by either high 
| or low temperatures. It 
| flows freely down to zero. 





THE LIQUID CARBONIC COMPANY 


Chicago, May 26, 1911 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Our Franklin on2-ton truck, put in service Dec. 12, 1910, 
| has covered 8,000 miles, and we are still using the original set of tires. 
eating warinn at once and In our estimation there is no other one-ton truck on the market that 
for all—whether your house \ will give the satisfaction in our kind of work that the Franklin has. We 
is old or new, town or coun- have tried out from fifteen to eighteen different makes and have found 





lari ne 


Th Polarine Brand covers: 





try. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- none which will do the work with the same speed and minimum delay 
diators area big-paying investment—not an y ° ° ° . ° . 
expense. Write today for our book (free) of and expense. We heartily indorse pneumatic tires for light delivery 
big heating facts. Prices now most favorable. work. Liquid Carbonic Company. 


Detailed analysis of the cost of fuel and oil for this 
work shows the following averages: 














Average mileage per day . . . . «© «© + «© «© © « « « 92.46 Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
Average mileage per gallon gasoline, . . . . . - + + + 9B gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
F Average mileage per gallonoil . . . . . «© «© «© + «© + 191.2 half barrels), Polarine Transmission 
Average cost per mile, gasoline and oil . . . , . $ .019 Lubricants, Polarine Cup Grease 
we Average cost per mile of tires (based on 10,000 mile service) . .034 and Polarine Fibre Grease. 
tad oe eS DBAL Boller A No. 1-28-W IDBAL Boil- Average cost per mile for tires, gasoline andoil . . .. . .053 
AMERICAN Rodin a AMERICAN Roe ao These lubricants cover the needs 
costing the owner $180, costing the owner $255, Light, strong, resilient construction, large pneumatic tires and an air-cooled motor of every part of the car. 
cottage. ae ee — vicina make the Franklin the most efficient and economical motor truck built. 
At these pri ods can be bought of any rep- Resilient construction absorbs all the jolting and jarring of driving over rough Send to our nearest agency for 
a tai a ai ming ae oe peopel streets and greatly reduces wear and tear; large pneumatic tires cushion road shocks “Polarine Pointers” which includes 
| and vary according to climatic and other conditions. and allow much more rapid delivery than can be maintained with safety by a truck hints on the care of motor cars. 
| ANE IGAN ADIATOR OMPANY using solid tires; the air-cooled motor assures absolute dependability in every 
[ous cues R ( : : climate. ee ; ; To 
Public showrooins in all large cities w oe ef gar oy eo een george se Standard Oil Company 
Write to Dept. 31 CHICAGO (Incorporated) 
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The Taste for Pie 
WO MEN WERE DISCUSSING the latest move of Tammany 
to increase its income, and the assistance furnished by WILLIAM 
J. GAYNOR. 
‘‘ How do you account,’ asked one of them, ‘‘ for the bad 
things GAYNOR does?”’ 

‘‘T don’t,’’ the other answered, ‘‘ nor for the good things either.’’ 

But when a man of intelligence and imagination does right we 
require no explanation. It is expected. The aid and comfort lent to 
Tammany by a man of GAYNOR’S size is what calls for light. Tammany 
is on the job, and some of GAYNOR’S appointments feed the tiger with 
merciless injury to the public. His support of the proposed new charter 
for New York City can not be defended. 

A large number of cities in the United States are working away from 
the old American tradition of treating city offices as nourishment for 
political heelers. The commission form of government is everywhere 
successful, and is spreading rapidly, merely because the people like 
to get their money’s worth for what they pay in taxes. If the proposed 
charter is adopted, New York will give a conspicuous proof that she can 
step backward when the rest of the country is going forward. Take as 
an example the educational section. The provision for a paid board 
means the end of the present system, by which the expert work is done 
by paid educators, and an unpaid board of disinterested citizens connects 
these technical views with general considerations. If the board is paid, 
the experts will yield many of their functions to the board, which will 
not only interfere in technical affairs, but will fill up its time with 
patronage and polities. The paid board has been condemned by Presi- 
dent Exviot, President LOWELL, President HADLEY, President BUTLER, 
ex-President Low, Mr. PrircHETT, ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, and a large 
number of other widely known authorities. 
the New York Board of Aldermen a fat chance at school patronage. 
Under the new charter, this comic board could withhold funds, if it 
happened to conclude that the latest developments in education 
constituted what it would be pleased to call a ‘‘fad’’ or a ‘ frill.”’ 
The charter requires that a member of the Board of Examiners must 
have had at least seven years’ experience in the schools of New York 
City, and there is a similar provision regarding city, associate, and 
district superintendents. The educational dry-rot which would thus be 
encouraged is secondary to the purpose of securing Tammany control. 

One of the nerviest provisions in the whole plot is that aldermanie dis- 
tricts are to be rearranged before the next general city election, and the 
former requirement that the districts be as compact as possible is omitted. 
The aldermen may gerrymander to any extent they deem requisite. The 
reason the gerrymandering is ealled for before the next mayoralty elee- 


The new charter gives 


tion is because Tammany is more certain of success in an off year. 
Looking over the other departments, one finds at work principles 
similar to those inflicted on education. At least 180 positions which 
are now classed as competitive wouid become exempt. The charter 
takes the power of promotion for the uniformed force away from the 
Chief of the Fire Department and gives it to the Fire Commissioner, a 
It needlessly adds a 
new elective official, the City Chamberlain, thus conspicuously going 


temporary appointee, and usually a politician. 


against the whole tendency of our time, which is to improve city 
government by reducing the number of elective plums. Those existing 
provisions of law which make graft in contracts more difficult are so 
changed that eating out of the trowgh will be easier and more pleasant. 

[t would be possible to go on all night selecting illustrations of the 
lamentable thoroughness with which the new charter undertakes to satisfy 
Tammany Hall. But the illustrations would do no good. 
now controts the State as well as the city, is receiving too much aid from 


Tammany 
the Mayor, and in some respects is at the zenith of its power. 


The Creative Touch 

HEARST PAPER recently gave almost a page to the story that 

A an actress was to marry a lord. The lady met the nobleman just 

once three years ago. 
The Other Side 

FFXHE MOST CONVINCING EXPOSURES of Tammany principles in 

| iy newspaper are regularly those printed editorially in the New 

York Evening Journal’’?; which shows the value of ability, when it 
hay pens to be headed nght 


West Thirteenth Street 


August 26, 1911 


The National Guard 

FINHE ONLY WAY to get an army is to train and equip one. The 
| only way to have a national guard is to remember that a national 
guard, together with the army, is the first line of defense, and to enlist 
in it and support it accordingly. The employer who is the first to 
demand a neutral force to put down rioting is sometimes the one who 
objects to his employees being members of the national guard on the 
ground that it will interfere with the regular performance of their 
work. The father who forbids his son to enlist in the national guard 
may be he who declares that the United States can whip the world. 
There are practical reforms to be made in the national guard itself and 
in its correlation with the regular army as an efficient national force, 
but the most fundamental reform needed is a change in the attitude of 
the people—a realization that the only way the citizens of a democracy 
can get work done is to do it themselves. 


Baths 

S\IR ALMROTH E. WRIGHT, a British army surgeon of Irish 
. ) birth, is one of the numerous recent beings to attract attention 
by declaring that baths are not essential to health. Instead, he con- 
ceives, they increase the number of skin microbes, and deprive one 
of the natural protection of Mother Earth. The view is fairly absurd, 
but it at least helps some readers to learn that JOHN WESLEY, 
in a sermon, ‘‘On Dress,’? and not some personage in Seripture. 
placed cleanliness next to godliness. 


Humble Beginnings 

JE ALL READ about LINCOLN and his pioneer’s ax, or GARFIELD 
\ and the canal-boat, but ours is not the only time or country in 
which such contrasts abound. In the age when English genius reached 
its height, CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE was the son of a shoemaker, 
EDMUND SPENSER was the son of a poor tailor, BEN JONSON laid bricks, 
and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, on account of his tradesman father’s pecu- 
niary misfortunes, was taken out of school at fourteen. 


The American Influence 

NVEN BEFORE the House of Lords was shorn of the greater part 
kK of its power, complaints were numerous that England was being 
Americanized. This in some minds is synonymous with breaking away 
from the safe, cautious British type to something experimental and reck- 
less. As an intelligent Frenchman has pointed out, however, the Amer- 
ican spirit is merely the old Anglo-Saxon spirit of enterprise and energy 
freed from the check of an aristocracy which has been respected, obeyed, 
and imitated for centuries. Moreover, it is not from America only, or 
from any other one country, that the British ‘‘ observe the wind which 
with anxiety they see shaking the boughs of their eternal oaks.’’ No 
doubt they are giving up a safeguard. Upon them is the necessity 
of finding a better safeguard, more founded in reason, more consist- 
ent with justice, more suitable to our times. The Conservatives talk 
about restoring the power of the House of Lords, when they win 
their next victory, but such changes backward are hardly likely 
With the disappearance of actual power from the aristoe- 
Whatever 
emotions dominate Great Britain in the future, the reverence for 


to be made. 
racy will rapidly diminish also ifs subtler influences. 


birth will not stand high among them. 


What Is a Weed ? 

r¥NO A CLASS IN BOTANY a far-sighted high-school teacher once 

| assigned the lesson: ‘‘ Define a weed.’’ He added that in a few 
years they would not know a labellum from a calyx, but that if they 
remembered a few important facts about weeds he would go to his grave 
For nearly all of the hour on the following day he asked 
Is goldenrod? A 
and the own- 


content. 
questions as: Is a daisy a weed? Is a sunflower? 
ran to daisies,’’ 
Later they opened the 


storv was told of how a suburban estate ‘' 
ers believed that ‘‘ weeds’’ had ruined them 
place to delighted droves of visitors from the city and year after year 
sold the supposed weeds as flowers. So, to the end of the hour and the 
definition, which ran: ‘‘A weed is a plant in the wrong _ place.’’ 
Students who were able to recall this lesson might have found it easy 
work to settle the live ly battle which raged recently in the columns of a 
Kansas City newspaper over the classification of the sunflower. The 
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city’s street commissioner had ordered a patch of these plants to be 
harvested as a weed nuisance. The owner protested. They were 
flowers—in Kansas the State emblem. Rebuttal: Kansas, notwith- 
standing this, has a statute declaring the sunflower a weed. Reply to 
rebuttal: Missouri's Supreme Court once declared the sunflower a flower, 
and in the decision went so far as to quote (179 Missouri, p. 8): 


No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close! 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 


rhe same look which she turned when he rose. 


What to Study 

DEBATE is now being waged in Paris about university education, 
\% and the place of ‘‘ the humanities.’’ In England the believers in 
the old curriculum are alarmed. In America the ch nge toward scientific 
and practical courses has been rapid enough to encourage a reaction, as 
notably illustrated by the changes contemplated at Amherst. Among 
the many recent American books touching upon it is the one by Boris 
Sipis, father of the young mathematical prodigy, called ‘+ Philistine and 
Genius.’? Dr. SIDIS is severe with present tendencies and thinks only 
a stupid optimism makes us accept them. ‘‘ PANGLOsS,’’ wrote VOL- 
TAIRE, ‘‘ used to teach the science of metaphysico-theologico-cosmologo- 
noodleology. He demonstrated to admiration that there is no effect 
without a cause and that this is the best of all possible worlds. ‘It has 
been proved,’ said PANGLOss, ‘that things can not be otherwise than they 
are; for everything, the end for which everything is made, is necessarily 
the best end. Observe how noses are made to carry spectacles, and 
spectacles we have accordingly. Everything that is is the best that 
could possibly be.’’’ Dr. Stpis thinks such optimism blinds us to the 
sufferings of the many, and in a somewhat vague way he identifies this 
general inertia with an attack on our defective education. As a fact, 
the educational leaders of the country are anything but indifferent. 
They are putting the best thought that, as poor mortals, they can com- 
mand on the problem of how to keep the broadening and stimulating 
elements of the old classical and mathematical training, while bringing 
the colleges nearer to the life needs of present-day students. The task 
of perfecting the right system for our conditions will not be accom- 
plished in a week. 

The Reason 

THY WAS IT FOUND necessary to have an Interstate Commerce 
\\ Commission? Did not the shipper have his day in court? Yes, 
he had too many days in court. Why is a workmen’s compensation law 
necessary? If a workman was injured by negligence, he also had too 
many days in court. If a shipper could not stand up in court against a 
railroad and get his rights, and if a workman could not get justice, how 
can you, JOHN JONES, get justice if the Steel Trust or. the Standard Oil 
Company sees fit to charge you extortionate prices? The old way was 
competition. The people are trying to save a reasonable degree of that. 
If they fail it will be necessary to approach the doubtful question of 
fixing prices. 

More About the Joint-Snake 
rFEPXHE GREAT JOINT-SNAKE MYSTERY grows clearer with every 
| day’s mail. Mr. J. A. STICKELEATHER, representing the Old North 

State, reports that he is ready to go on the witness-stand in regard to 
joint-snakes. In the year 1848, in Bartow County, Georgia, he hit a 
snake with a pole, and ‘* about the seeond lick I gave it, it fell to pieces, 
each two or three inches long and wiggling about like a thing of life.’’ 
A wood-chopper by the name of SeGo told Mr. STICKELEATHER that if 
he watched the pieces they would come together. Unfortunately, Mr. 
STICKELEATHER got hungry, went to the house about seventy-five yards 
away, and when he returned the snake had disappeared. He never saw 
or heard of it again. He was eight years old then, but he remembers it 
as if it were yesterday. He figures out that the crafty ophidian, seeing 
the coast clear, got a move on its scattered joints, hooked up, and 
escaped. A Civil War veteran writes from Nashville, Michigan, that he 
killed a joint-snake at St. Cloud, Florida, only last Christmas, and he 
now has it at home in a bottle of embalming fluid. It looks as natural 
as life, he says, and ‘' if you want to see the snake I will fetch it to your 
office for $100, and give you a talk.’’ JOHN BURROUGHS, the naturalist, 
in Volume IX of the Riverside Edition of his works, page 287, has this 
to say of the vlass-snake: 


There is. of course. a small basis of fact in the superstition of the glass-snake 
The creature is no snake at all, but a species of limbless lizard quite common in 
the West. And it has the curious power of voluntarily breaking itself up into 
regular pieces when disturbed, but it is only the tail which is so broken up; thie 
body part remains intact Break this up and the snake is dead The tail is dis 
proportion: tely long, and is severed at certain points, evident] to mislead its 
enemies It is the old trick of throwing a tub to a whak lhe creature sacri 
jices its tail to secure the safet of its body Lhese f vments lave no powel! to 
unite themselves again. but a new tail is grown in place of the part lost 


Mr. BurRROUGHS’S cold iconoclasm will scarcely be accepted in the 
neighborhoods where the joint-snake thrives. The marvelous is not so 
easily destroy d. 

Our Divination Department 
r NHERE IS PATHOS in the strugel of the true myst e and fol 
| lower of the misty to survive in our materialistic Western World 
Much support has come, it is true, to our recent endeavor to accept, the 


efficacy or the hazel wand test Tor water Thus our ¢ steemed eontem 
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porary, the Utica ‘‘ Observer,’’ in a column editorial, nobly backs us up 
with the conclusion that ‘‘ We may not know why it is so, but that it is 
so is beyond question, and the annoying thing is that we can’t explain 
it.”? The secretary of a California water-mining company writes that 
‘* there is no magie or sleight of hand. In the opinion of those best 
competent to judge, it is a manifestation of one form of the law of at- 
traction, working through a suitable channel toward that for which it 
has an affinity.’ Mr. N. H. Beparp, a practical tin and sheet-iron 
worker of Stockton, Kansas, sends us seven pages of hazel-wand erudi- 
tion in which he quotes astonishing experiments in various parts of 
the world. According to Mr. BEDARD, the ‘: pull’’ has been measured 
with scales, and found to be as high as six pounds sometimes. Seareely 
are we thus wafted to a simpler Areadia than that provided by the New 
York of to-day than we are again wrenched back to reality by letters 
such as this: ‘‘ The only surprising thing about the hazel-wand method 
is that those who practise it seem actually to believe in it. It can be 
done by any one, at any time or place, regardless of water conditions. 
The * gripping the twig until his knuckles cracked’ explained about all 
there is to the trick, for it is the grip that does the work. The angle 
being increased, the apex naturally is pulled down. You may use any 
kind of wood or metal fashioned in the same shape. Just now I sat in 
my office and ‘demonstrated’ with a piece of insulated electric wire. 
Result, positive! Insulation almost twisted off.’’ This disillusionment, 
provided by a physician of Colville, Washington, is painfully increased 
by many similar letters. The late JOHN FISKE, in his ‘+ Myths and 
Myth Makers,’’ says that the superstition originated in the ancient idea 
that forked lightning opened treasures in the earth. 


Distributing Happiness 

TE CHILDREN of the Lady of Shalott, long familiar with phono. 
\ graphs and film shows, now find a new diversion for the summer 
afternoons in viewing the progress of the baseball game reflected on an 
animated electric scoreboard. No sense of wonder is expected, yet 
surely it is worth a word of comment when a business man may pause 
for a minute on a downtown street and by his newspaper's eleetric¢ 
scoreboard watch a MATHEWSON pitch the fatal sixth—every ball, every 
strike, every foul or hit or bunt or stolen base told graphically in the 
flashes of little incandescent bulbs on a miniature diamond. Light 
shines in the pitcher’s box to show who has the ball; goes out; flashes 
over the eatcher’s label; gleams again as “ strike.’? The catcher returns 
the ball; once more the bulb in the pitcher's box glows; dies, and—a 
door-bell rings to denote a hit. The ball flew to right field; and a bulb 
now blazes steadily over first base, though the ball is again with the 
pitcher. A gong—this time it’s a home run. You see the lamps flash- 
ing at first, second, third, the plate. Or if the home team’s pitcher is 
heing walloped, half a dozen rooters, whose imagination has made them 
forget they stand in the street instead of in the ball-field bleachers, 
hoarsely will cheer the unfortunate pitcher with words of comfort. 
When the Kansas City Star’s new building was nearing completion 
nearly every one in the city who possessed a dust-speck of curiosity was 
gcuessing What Mr. NELSON meant to do with the vacant yard south of 
the plant. It proved to be a baseball park, with seats for a thousand 
and standing room for twice as many more. The diamond was an 
electric scoreboard. Fans’ paradise, admission free! 


Bleacher Seats 

ERE FEEL WE YET the penalty of ADAM, the baseball season’ s 
I difference, as (still garbling SHAKESPEARE) the with’ ring, warping 
warming of the summer sun, the eruel and churlish chilling of September 
shower-baths. For the grand-stand patrons, comforts multiply with 
every annual renovation; and here and there, around the big league 
circuits, gigantie concrete amphitheaters arise, recalling photographs in 
the folders of Mediterranean steamship lines. But no baseball plutoerat 
ever gives a thought to fandom’s commoners. Is there reason why the 
holder of a twenty-five or a fifty-cent seat should receive such penny- 
snobbish courtesy? As compared with theaters and circuses, the base- 
ball field calls for small expenses of up-keep. There is no bill for 
lights, heat, elaborate scenery, or orchestra; traveling expenses are 
comparatively reasonable; in the way of advertising, uncountable thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of space for news and photographs is given 
freely, or in return for a card one column wide and an inch or two 
deep. How much better does the theater treat its buyers of cheap 
admission tickets! In the modern gallery the only penalty to pay is 
that of seeing from a distance. There are the comforts of opera chairs 
instead of wooden benches; a proof-sheet from which to read the batting 
order; and, in a few instances, elevators to save stair-climbing. That 
the competition of moving: picture shows may have had something to do 
with this improvement in the theater is not a defense for the manager 
of the baseball park. It is sufficient disadvantage to the bleachers to 
have to pay the penalty of seeing the game from a distance, and an 
evident injustice to exact twenty-five or fifty cents for board seats and 
the rosin thereof—seats unprotected even by an awning from the 125 
degree sun or sudden showers. The cireus does better than this for 
its customers by providing a canvas roof, though the cireus has to pay 
huge license fees, proportionately large traveling expenses, and hire and 
feed a whole regiment of employees, as well as never forget to furnish 
hay for the elephants and ample peanuts for the monkeys 
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Arthur Stone Flying Over the North End of Grant Park During Chicago’s Aviation Meet 


The International Aviation Meet opened at Grant Park, Chicago, on August 12 with a long list of contestants. Chicago was wildly enthusiastic over the feats of the airmen, 
and enormous crowds gathered at Grant Park every day to watch the flying. On Sunday over half a million people were present. The $3,000 purse for the first hour's 
flight for bip'anes carrying two people was won by the Englishman, Thomas Sopwith, who is shown in the insert on the shoulders of his admirers. On the third day Sopwith 
won the 14-mile cross-water event. On August 15 St. Croix Johnstone fell into Lake Michigan and was drowned, and on the same day William R. Badger was killed 
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C. K. G. Biilings’s Horse Uhlan Breaking the World’s Trotting Record for the Half-Mile to Wagon in 56 1-4 Seconds 


On August 11, at the Grand Circuit Races at Cleveland, Ohio, Uhlan, a trotting gelding, covered the half-mile to wagon 3 3-4 seconds faster than the record established 
by Major Delmar in 1906. The time is not only a world’s trotting record to wagon, but was even faster than Major Delmar’s record of 59 1-4 seconds to sulky and onlya 
quarter of a second slower than Dan Patch’s paced half-mile to sulky behind a wind-shield. When this photograph was taken none of the trotter’s feet were on the ground 





Stamboul Fire-Swept : ; sia a 


N the afternoon of July 23, fire started near the Ministry of War 

J in the Stamboul section of Constantinople, and, driven by a violent 
north wind, destroyed an area covering two square miles. Bya curious 
coincidence, the conflagration started during the celebration of the 
anniversary of the granting of the constitution, and this fact started 
the rumor that the fire was of incendiary origin and several arrests 
were made. Several persons were injured, among them the former 
Minister of War, Mahmoud Schefket Pasha. On the following day the 
fire broke out again and 1,500 more houses were reported destroyed. 
The Stamboul section of Constantinople is the area enclosed by the 
Theodosian Walls, and is the Mohammedan part of the city. Most 
of the principal mosques, the m&usoleums of the Sultan, the baths, 
public offices of the Government, and the existing remains of an- 
cient Constantinople are within this section. Most of the Turks, Jews, 
Armenians and Greeks reside in this quarter. The European dis- 
trict, across the Golden Horn to the north and east, was undamaged 



















































































Refugees on Rafts Seeking Safety in the Harbor Veiled Women Watching Their Possessions Rescued from the Fire 


An area of two square miles was burned, and over five thousand houses were destroyed The destruction approached that of the San Francisco fire and earthquake Whe 
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Japan’s Famous Admiral Visits the United States Military Academy at West Point 
On August 12 Admiral Togo, accompanied by Third Assistant Secretary of State Chandler Hale, Captain Templin Potts, U. S. N., Commander Hiraga, Naval Attache at 
the Japanese Embassy at Washington, and the Admiral’s aide, Commander Taniguchi, took the trip up the Hudson to West Point on the Presidential yacht Mayflower. 
After being received by Major-General Thomas H. Barry, Superintendent of the Military Academy, he made an inspection of the post, and before leaving reviewed the cadets 
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A Curious Method of Catching Porpoises in the Marshall Islands, Micronesia 
When a school of porpoises is sighted, the natives sail to the leeward of the fish, and when sufficiently close the diver leaps into the water carrying two stones which 
he beats together under the water This sound so frightens the fish that they make for the shore and beach themselves on the sand, where they are easily killed 
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[The Season of Rehearsals 
The incubation period of the coming season's plays takes place during the months of 
rehearse their new plays in New York. During the two hottest months of the y 
ing until late at night, and the Stage of every theater in the city is in const 
girls. The smaller photographs are snap-shots of actresses on their w 


July and August, and at least ninety per cent of all the theatrical companies in America 
ear the actor does his hardest work and is often compelled to work from ten in the morn- 
ant demand. The large picture shows a Stage full of applicants for positions as chorus 
ay to the various Broadway theaters for rehearsals. or to the booking-offices in search of work 
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This arlicle was ordered by a magazine espe- 
cially interested in pure foods. It involved 
considerable expense, as the writer went to 
W estfield and personally investigated the town 
condilions. The article was accepted and scheduled for 
Several months before it was scheduled 
to appear the magazine published a general arlicle on 
pure food. Immediately following the publication of 
this article the advertising department of the magazine 
reporled the cancelation of a number of advertisements 
of foods. The number increased daily until twenty 
thousand dollars of advertising had been canceled. 
Much of this advertising was by well-known, reliable 
firms, whose only explanation was that pure-food arli- 
cles were prejudicial to the buying of all kinds of pre- 
pared foods, whether honest or fraudulent. The 
business management of the magazine, alarmed, 
placed a ban upon pu:e-food articles. Collier’s believes 
in constructive work in protection of the consumer, and 
will publish soon a list of certain products which have 
been shown by strict analysis to be absolutely free from 
anything that could possibly be considered harmful. 





publication. 


OU don’t know West- 

field? Westfield is in 

Massachusetts, forty 
minutes out from Springfield. 
Now to be “*forty minutes out 
from” anywhere _ usually 
mounts to a town conviction. 
“Forty minutes out from” in- 
dicates that the town is a 
mere hanger-on, an unallied 
suburb glad to connect its 
meager individuality with the 
city forty miin- 
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A Pure-Food Town 


By MARGARET 


peanuts. Yes, I know they look nice. But the 
Board of Health found that they’re coated with 
shellac and I’m going to send them right back. It'd 
be worth my reputation to sell them.” 

“Goodness!” exclaims the housekeeper in horror. 
“Thank you so much. Send me the candles instead.” 
Then she turns to her companion: “I’m going to 
order some ice-cream.” 

“Well,” returns her friend, “order it at Blank’s. | 
went to the school yesterday and their ice-cream has 
ten per cent more fat and solids than any ice-cream 
in town.” 

And now we have stumbled upon the secret that 
makes Westfield an entity, a town of record, and a 
town of pure food. The secret is the school. The 
school is a State Normal School, and happens to be 
stationed at Westfield. It has been at Westfield 
since 1839 with marked effect upon the com- 
munity. 

The present principal, Mr. C. A. Brodeur, began 
to worry a little over the futility of teaching the 
girls chemistry. Still, chemistry had to be taught. 
Moreover, chemistry is a useful science. Mr. 
Brodeur wondered if it could not be made some- 
how into a practical science that would touch and 
enter the lives of the girls. The chemistry depart- 
ment needed a new head, so he sent for Mr. Lewis 
B. Allyn, then a teacher in Boston, to try to work 
out a plan which would present chemistry in a 
practical and interesting way. Mr. Allyn proved 
equal to the emergency. The first chemistry lesson 
of the new term taught how to take a stain out of 
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An experiment in detecting the presence of poisonous for- 
maldehyde in milk. The dark liquid was milk preserved 
with formaldehyde. The other glass contained pure milk 


a white dress. 
at once. 


Interest in the department revived 
Everybody wanted to know how to take 
out stains, und stains were experimented upon until 
the wardrobes of the students of the State Normal 
School at Westfield were spotless. Then Mr. Allyn 
taught the girls how to make flavoring extracts. 
They made their own vanilla and almond and lemon 
flavors and sent them to the kitchen and then criti- 
cized the pies and cakes in which they were used. 
Then they began to dye cloth, and their wardrobes 
blossomed forth in many colors. By this time chem- 
istry had become a popular subject, and 








utes away. Not 


when the dyeing lessons were followed 





So Westfield. 
Westfield stands 
sturdily upon its 
own record, in 
sists upon its separate entity, and even 
regards its connection “forty minutes 
in” as sadly deficient in the real mat- 
ters that pertain to cities—such as 
caring for their citizens. And Westfield 
merits unique 
For its citizens can buy and 
will buy only food and drugs that are 
pure Westfield has made it almost im 
possible for them to buy anything else. 
More than that, it has educated its citi 
zens to a point where they are unusu 
ally intelligent as to food values, so that 
Westfield housekeepers not only buy pure 


food and pure drugs, but the food and 





Professor L. B. Allyn 


is conscious that it 


honors. 


drugs that give best value for the money. 


Varnished Peanuts 











Don't get the Habit | 





by analyses of foods it became difficult 
to keep the pupils out of the labora- 
Professor Allyn invited the 
) pupils to bring foods for experiments. 
Every article served in the school was 
tested, and the girls began to purchase 
special articles from grocery, drug, and 
candy shops. The results were fasci- 
nating—and startling. One girl who 
brought a jar of her favorite brand of 
raspberry jam for analysis found it to 
contain inferior apples, colored with 
coal-tar dye, and flavored with ether! 
A delightful concoction known as a tart 
proved to be puff-paste made with alum, 
with a jelly center dyed with coal-tar! 


tories. 


Some of the Fakes 
6 i ERE were other discoveries. 
“Cream” proved to be ordinary 
milk evaporated to one half its bulk. 














“Vanilla” contained wood aleohol, 
()* TITE main street in Westfield which is not a particularly nutritious 
is a grocery shop It is a nice, beverage. 
clean-looking store with boxes and cans “Pure whisky” contained burnt sugar, 
neatly arranged, and white-sleeved, prianes, and tannic acid. The flavor of 
white-aproned clerks And the pro this delectable compound was strength- 
prietor is a pure-food expert. ened by oil of sweet almonds, sulphuric 
He might grant that there is no acid, and ammonia. 
direct harm in certain preservatives, “Strawberry jam” proved to be apple 
and yet he prefers to be on the safe stock and coal-tar dye. The pupil who 
sick analyzed this compound found some ap 
“There’s too much of a demand in parently genuine seeds in this mixture. 
this town for pure goods to carry any z = A bit curious, she planted and tended 
that have doubtful preservatives Some of the Products Which Were Analyzed and Found to Contain Harmful Ingredients them earefully. and the class shared her 
“No, 1 im is | rns to a cus The druggists of Westfield are cooperating with the town Board of Health by re- delight when the tiny green shoots de- 
t eal n tf those fusing to sell the patent medicines and pain-killers which are known to be injurious veloped t irdy clover 
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But perhaps the unkindest 


labeled: “Colored with copper sulphate.” Pure 





cut came in the testing of 
sweets. Nearly all the candy 
tested revealed coal-tar dyes. 
The laboratory became gay 
with cloths dyed green, yellow, 
blue, and pink from the de- 
lectable, toothsome bits of 
which the girls were so fond. 
And then there were serious 
discoveries concerning drugs. 
One pupil, whose mother had 
died suddenly and inexplica- 
bly, brought to the laboratory 
some headache tablets which 
had proved soothing to her 
mother on various occasions 
and which she had taken on 
the day of her death. An an- 
alysis revealed acetanilid in 
quantities large enough to 
have caused death. This dis- 
covery made a profound im- || 
pression upon the girls. One 
by one they brought their fa- || 

| 

| 





vorite powders, pills, and 
tonics to the laboratory. Al- 
most all of these showed traces 


effect. The girls at Westfield 
banished drugs. 


The Effects of Analysis 


be was practical chem- 
istry, but it was the kind 
of chemistry that could not be 
confined to the classroom. The 
students of the school who re- 
sided in the town warned their 
mothers of impure products as || 














olive oil faces a decoction of cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, poppy seed, corn, and sesame oils, 
also labeled by the manufacturer “pure olive.” 
Pure coffee looks across at a package labeled 
“20 per cent chicory.” Pure tea confronts tea 
that is faced with graphite. 

The grocers returned to their shops inter- 
ested but puzzled. Then one enterprising 
man tried an experiment. He rearranged his 
stock, putting all the approved foods to the 
| front. When his customers appeared he rec- 
ommended the brands. 

“T’ve just been up at the normal school, 
madam,” he asserted, ‘and these brands are 
| 
| 





there in the museum labeled ‘pure. You can 
see for yourself.” In twenty-four hours he found 
his sales increased so that he was confident that fight- 
ing the normal school had been a mistake. The other 
grocers were quick to follow his example. Then one 
man went a step farther. He assured his cus- 
tomers that he would not sell any goods unless 
they first had been approved by the school. 
He instructed the drummers who asked for 
his trade that if they would send samples to 
the normal school and those samples were ap 
proved he would buy. The drummers sent 
samples promptly and the normal school 

laboratory began to be a very 
The girls were 
trained to be exceedingly 
careful. Every experiment 
Was reported and signed by 
the student making it, and, 
realizing how far-reaching an 
error might be, the girls pa 
tiently went over results 
again and again to be sure. 
They found — adulterations 















busy place. 











soon as they discovered them. LC 
Grocers, confectioners, and 
druggists were perplexed at 
the sudden falling off of a de- 
mand for one kind of goods 
and the sudden increase in the 
demand for another. Moreover, 
the girls themselves went shopping and, proud of their 
new-found knowledge, expressed themselves publicly. 

“Look at that woman buying the jam we analyzed 
in the laboratory,” remarked one girl to another in 
a perfectly audible tone in one of the best grocery 
shops in town. “I'll bet if she knew that it was 
old apples and coal-tar dye she’d think before she’d 
buy it.” Of course this spoiled the sale and the 
grocer waxed indignant. Indignation also grew 
among druggists, bakers, confectioners, and milk 
dealers. The people ot Westfield were beginning to 
ask questions that the dealers could not answer, and, 
naturally, resentment against the normal school 
grew. Finally a number of merchants refused to 
supply Professor Allyn with goods. The Professor 
overcame this by sending the girls to make pur- 
chases for analysis, but soon even the girls found it 
difficult to purchase. Threatening letters began to 
arrive at the normal school. Drummers who came 
to town and failed to sel] goods went back to the 
manufacturers declaring the school a meddlesome 
busybody. Then the manufacturers sent special 
representatives to visit and warn Mr. Allyn 
that he must desist. 





* All Wool” 

The small bunches 
indicate the actual 
amount of wool taken 
from the samples 


Ending the Craze for Lollypops 


UST at this time the lollypop craze struck West 
e field. The bright-colored balls proved irresistible 
even to dignified normal students and lollypops were 
devoured by thousands. Then Mr. Allyn brought 
lollypops into the laboratory. He chose the brightest 
and most attractive, and the horror-stricken girls ex 
tracted enough poisonous dyes to make the school 
one of total abstinence as far as lollypops were con 
cerned. Mr. Allyn made his results public, and lolly 
pop buying in Westfield suddenly ceased, while the 
] 


manufacturers sent more threatening letter 


But the hostile feeling in the town actually ham- 
] 


pered the school 


work. Goods for expe riment hac 
be obtained surreptitiously, which was inconvenient. 
So a number of grocers were invited to the school t 
inspect the work Kight grocers came. They looke d 
curiously at the ba f gorgeous colors dved with 

“l with a 


good deal of interest the food museum. The museun 


coal-tar from food products, and inspect 


oceupies a ¢ rriaor near he ° 

of tall glass cases in which the foods, pure and 
pure, are placed. On one side apnears, first. a bottle 
of Heinz catsup, labeled “Pure,” and directly oppo 
site, an e 
labeled: “St npkin colored witl 1-t | 
preserved with benzoie acid.” Then come 

brands of nned ge 
one side the well-known pure brands—1 I 
gett, White Rose, and the American Dehydrated C 


; 
of poisons that are sure to || 
have a permanently injurious || 

| 
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branes. Jams, jellies, catsups, confections, gelatin, 
dessert powders, Havoring extracts are often colored 
with coal-tar dyes. These dyes are sometimes harm- 
less, but very frequently injurious, depending on the 
particular combination. There is one bottle of créme 
de menthe at the normal school which contains a 
coal-tar dye sufficiently poisonous to have killed two 
people. The bottle is almost full, but the small 
amount used caused the death of a man and his wife, 
and then the product was sent for analysis. Extracts 
are also adulterated with wood aleohol, and with 
turmeric, a fraudulent adulterant. 


Adulterating Dairy Products 


K' iGS and butter were found to be frequently adul- 
4 terated. Eggs in the shell suffered no more than 
indefinite detention in cold storage, but eggs sold by 
the barrel to bakers are not in the shell. These are 
often bad eggs to which formaldehyde has been applied 
to kill the taste and odor. This horrible mess of 
putrefaction and poison comes forth as delicious 
cakes. And creamery or dairy butter is renovated 
and kept sweet by the same means. When the grocer 
has held butter until it is too rank to be sold, he ships 
it back to a manufacturer. It is steamed; new milk 
is added, and then it is« rechurned, colored, well 
seasoned with some preservative, and returned to the 
grocer to be labeled **Fresh Dairy Butter.” Cooking 
butter is frequently renovated. 

Jellies, jams, catsups, and all the products which 
are adulterated with coal-tar dyes are subject to fur 
ther adulteration through preservatives. 

Canned meats and sausage, ete., were quite fre- 
quently found to contain preservatives. In every case 
the exact preservative used was discussed and an 
opinion expressed on the question of harmfulness. 
Whatever was discovered was faithfully reported back 
to the grocers, and the grocers rose to the occasion. They 
held a meeting and signed an agreement to stand by the work 
of the normal school, to make a fight for pure food, and 
to ask the Board of Health of Westfield to help them. 
The people of Westfield responded to that request 
by making Mr. Allyn a member of the Board of 
Health. Thereafter he was no longer a meddler, but 
an official. This made the work at the sehool far 
more important. The normal school became the 
town laboratory. There was no difficulty about the 
interest in chemistry. Students came before and 
after hours to experiment. Mr. Allyn’s appointment 
to the Board of Health made it possible for him 
to print the results of school experiments in the 
daily papers. When the papers declined to print 
them as news the Board paid for them as adver- 
tisements. 








Catsup Dye 
Coal-tar dye in a bot- 
tle of catsup colored 
a white cloth a bright 
red. What would it 
do to the stomach? 


The photograph on 
the right shows a 
coffee test. To a 
glass tumbler three- 
quarters full of ice- 
water a teaspoonful 
of the finely ground 
coffee is added and 
stirred in thoroughly. 
Pure coffee contains | 
a large quantity of oil | 
which causes it to 
float, while its com- 
mon adulterants and 
substitutes, chicory, 
roasted cereals, leg- 
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Groceries be- 
came a_ small 
part of the 
work. One fam- 
ily which had 
moved into a re- 
cently renovated 
house suddenly 
became ill. The 
attendant —phy- 
sician thought 
the symptoms 
those of poison- 
ing, but could 
find no evidence. 
So the Board of 
Health ealled 
upon the normal 
school. The stu- 
dents got to 
work and = an 
ulvzed every par- 











umes, etc., will sink, || 


- OE Hccsmseeees 7 ws ahi <A = nanindbage 
forming muddy liquid a Sa — ——— 
were divided into two kinds. The first is the fraudu but without result. 


lent adulteration, which lowers the value of the 
article but which does not affect the health of the 
consumer. Coffee adulterated with chicory is a good 
of this kind. indeed, 
many coffee drinkers prefer it to cottee—but no 


example ( hicory s harmless 


he Lse keepe r wants to pay the price of coftee tor 
much cheaper. Injurious 
adulteration means not only the lowering of the value 


of the article but actual injurv to the consumer 


chicory, as chicory is ver) 


Deadly Creme de Menthe 
kK VEN where « xperts disagree about the amount of 


4 preservatives necessary ft cause direct jury, 
they are in general agreeme t that the use ot ich 
prese! tives permit thie Ise 0 ad hic ire il 
plain language, rotte1 Of the groceries tested in the 
laboratory, one of the most frequently adulterated 
| ng-p ler So littl iking-powder sed it 

me nes that tl produ ild seem compara 

e] nimportant, B great deal f baking 
| s used the be rht cake d biseuits ind 

, ag] th} Iterated The diilte 
I ! e | mit nn hich rraud nt but 
t ! ! ! } leeided 








| ticle of food 
which the fam- 

ily consumed, 
Finally they started on the 
wall-papers. In a gilt paper which decorated the 
dining-room they found arsenic, one and one-half 
grains to the square yard, an appalling quantity. 
The landlord took off the offending wall-paper and 
But the people of Westfield 
had become suspicious of wall-papers. One dealer 
complained that one of his prettiest patterns would 





the family recovered 


not sel] because the folks were afraid of arsenic. 
The paper was green and gilt, as the condemned 
paper had been, and Westfield refused to buy. Finally 
the dealer sent the paper to the normal school. The 
school found it harmless; the Board of Hea'th published the 
fact, and the dealer has sent all his samples to the school to 
be tested ever since. 

Merchants were not long in discovering that the normal 
school experiments did them more good than harm. One 


woman who wa confirmed user of some ant 
vain pills is warned by her physician to diseon 
nue their us Jelievin it the physician want 
to secure er continued visits and make the profit 
upon her ne himself, she ontinued the pill 
] t sent ) t thie ! rmal sch | Tor analysis. Shi 
IS Se] islv ill before the analysis was made, and 
rie vit] il impe rative varning he 
nee toppe the pill The rmal school « | 
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In the Domestic Relations Court 


An Experiment with a Special Court for Dealing with Family Affairs 


‘*A ND a mani shall 
leave his father 
and his mother 

and shall cleave unto his 

wife.” No doubt it was 
very soon after that he 
began to desert. The 
problem is not a new one. 
One of the vital ques- 
tions of organized social 
effort is: “What can be 
done for the home which 
the father has left to 
struggle along as best it 
ean?” Every year thou- 
sands of dollars are spent 
in pensions to wives in 
the support of children 
in public institutions. 

Yet, so far as any organ- 

ized effort on the part of 

iny community is con- 
rerned, the problem re- 
mained _  unconsidered 





> until last September. 
“He is dressed like adude ‘Then New York awoke 
and looks so pretty” to a realization that 


something had to be done. 
As usual, when any individual or any society reaches 
that point, the thing is done. It may be a cumber- 
some method at first, because it takes time to make 
mistakes and to learn what not to do, but some- 
thing gets started. That’s what happened in’ New 
York. The Court of Domestic Relations was started. 
Not because more men, proportionatcly, dcsert their 
families in New York, but because there the organ 
izations called upon to care for the deserted fam- 
ilies saw this desertion and abandonment problem 
as one that had more sides than the moral one and 
more methods of treatment than unassisted moral 
suasion. In the last analysis, then, what the desertion 
problem needed was an adequate punishment for the 
offense and an adequate method of administering it. 


No Adequate Punishment 


JT IS still far from having the first. In New York 

failure to support a family, or actual desertion of 
a wife, if there are no children, is ranked only as a 
misdemeanor, about equivalent to unnecessarily beat- 
ing a horse. It is only when a man goes to another 
State, leaving behind him dependent children, who 
thus are likely to become public charges, that his 
conduct rises to the dignity of a felony, punishable 
by actual imprisonment. For anything less, little 
things like leaving his wife, or non-support, as long 
as he stays in the same State, the limit of the pen- 
alty is six months in the workhouse. 

But with the arrival of the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations a good deal is being done to help the second. 
For, although it has always been possible for a wife 
to have her husband brought before a judge for non- 
support, the actual physical difficulties that. con- 
fronted a woman were so great that in nine cases out 
of ten she would rather drag along, helped by friends, 
strangers, or societies, than go through the ordeal. 
When a woman did persist, she had literally to 
camp for hours waiting for her case to come up. If 
she had no place to leave her children, she had to 
bring them with her. Often, after she had waited 
from early morning, the case would be adjourned. 
When it did finally get a hearing the man was gen 
erally advised to mend his ways and let go. If by 
chance he was sent to the workhouse for thirty days, 
at the end of that time he was out, furiously angry 
with his wife for having put him in, and quite safe 
in the knowledge that she would never go through 
the trouble again. There was no organized move- 
ment behind her; no one kept tab on him. 


A Path Made Thorny 


TOW the Court of Domestic Relations looms be- 
+ fore him and his path has suddenly become 
thorny. The law in the matter has not changed, but 


the new court is there, with two probation officers, a 
man and a woman, and two judges, whose sole duties 


are to see that what little pe nalty the law does enforce 
is enforced: to listen to cases carefully; to take the 


time that is needed fer each one; to give it the per 
sonal treatment it needs: to weed out cases that have 
reached the court stage through petty -anger or jeal 
ousy; to bring the parents together again, if not in 
love, at least in peace for the children’s sake; and 
where none of this can be done. to force the man to 


his dutv by a striet enforcement of the meager law 


By ADRIANA SPADONI 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE DE WITT WELSH 


that now covers such cases. A man does not want 
to go to the workhouse if he can help it, and when 
he knows that “the pay for the support of your .wife 
and children”—-so much a week—is going to be fol- 
lowed up by a probation officer, and that if he is 
brought into the Domestic Court a second time he 
will go to prison, whether or no, he generally man- 
ages to produce the money. 


An Overworked Court 


W HEN the court is backed by the legal machinery 
that its instigators are working for—stricter 
and uniform laws, heavier penalties, and methods of 
enforcing them—the army of deserting husbands 
and fathers that now wander comfortably from city 
to city, leaving their responsibilities to whoever will 
take them, may be brought to a halt. Meanwhile 
the Court of Domestic Relations is working overtime 
and doing the best it can with the means at hand. 
3y nine o’clock the anteroom of the court is 
crowded with women. The men do not come in. 
They hang about the doorways or wait in the corri- 
dors. Inside the wives who have summoned them 
sit alone. Middle-aged women married for many 
years; young women married only a few months; 
pretty women, tired, faded women; black women 
white women, Gentile 
women, Hebrew women; 
women from far-away 
Russian villages, with 
the patient sadness of 
the East in their eyes; 
loud-voiced, belligerent 
Neapolitans; quiet Ger- 
mans; broad - cheeked 
Seandinavians; asser- 
tive Irish; Americans, 
a little apart, feeling a ~>) 
trifle superior, even in 
this common  misfor 
tune, to these others, 
the poor, the despised, [ 
the down-trodden 
women of Europe. 
When the case is 
called the man and the 
woman come in by 
different doors if 
they can, as far 
apart as possible, 
without looking at 
each other. While 
she gives her testi- 
mony he stands 
sullen, sarcastic, impatient, according to his tempera- 
ment. When he testifies, she looks helplessly about 
the court, seeking the sympathy of other women with 
her eyes; or else she sits frozen in a forced calm 






















ness. Sometimes she taps her foot angrily and 

Says: 

A few laugh—hard, bitter laughs 
and the court orders silence. It is not a pleasant 

place if you want to forget—or never knew—what 


“Lies, lies, lies.” 


the skeleton of love and happiness looks like. For 


there were nearly always some love and some happi 
ness to begin with. 

She was a little Jewish girl, a pale, black-eyed, 
hatless Jewish girl from the East Side. She spoke 
only Yiddish and looked about helplessly like some 
frightened, timid forest thing. 
No friend came with her. She 
was young and quite alone. 
When the case was called the 
clerk had to go down and bring 
her to the dock, she was so 
lost, so bewildered. The hus- 
band came in, followed by.a 
lawyer, and took his place 


without looking at her. He 
was only a boy, but his eyes 
were hard, indifferent. The 


girl raised her right hand to 
take the oath, but it trembled 
so that she could not hold it 
up through the “So help me 
God.” Then, before she can 
say anything, the boy’s lawyer 


asks for an adjournment. It 
is granted. The boy and the 
lawyer go out. The door swings 
to behind them. The girl sits 


In a few cases they can patch up the trouble 
and send the couples back to try again 





just where she is, gazing after them with her great 
black eyes fixed with fear that does not understand. 
For six months she had not seen him. For a moment 
he was there close to her. Now he is gone again. 

“Thursday. Come back on Thursday.” The in- 
terpreter takes her kindly by the arm. She looks 
helplessly from him to the door. 

“Thursday. Do you understand? Come back 
Thursday.” 

She hears the words, but they mean nothing. 

“Come.” Responsive to the interpreter’s touch 
on her arm, she gets up. For the third time the in- 
terpreter warns: “Remember, come back Thursday. 
Your husband will be here, too.” Suddenly she 
turns, looks straight at him; her eyes ‘viden with 
helpless pain. She tries to say something, sways, 
and they earry her out, still and white. 

A gray-haired German and his wife take the 
stand. They have been married twenty years. She 
is the kind of woman of whom other women say: 
“She must have been pretty once.” She is not now. 
Her eyes are too tired to light even to anger. She 
sits heavily in her chair and listens. When she tes- 
tifies she speaks in a dull, heavy voice, as if she had 
first to lift a weight from her brain and so let free 
her speech. When her eyes touch the tall, gaunt 
man before her, they pass over him as if he formed 
no part of the universe. He is not a good-looking 
man—raw and bony, with thin, reddish hair and 
thin, stooping shoulders. 

It is a case of “the other woman.” In her 
dull, heavy voice she says he no longer 
brings her enough to keep the home and 
children on. She has to take in washing. 
She does not like to wash; she is not strong. 
She wants him to support her. The oldest 
girl works, but it is not enough. She is 
willing to live with him if he will be as he 
used to be. Behind his spectacles the man 
looks about in his odd, aimless way, as 
if seeking escape from something. He does 
not wish to go back. He denies the other 
woman, but—he does not wish to go back. 

He is ordered to pay four dollars a 
week, through the Organized Charities, 
for the support of his family. He can 
not be made to return to his wife. It 
may be much better that he does not. 
But he can be made to support her 
and the children. 

Enforcing the Verdicts 

F HE fails in his payments the 

strong organization behind the court 
will know why, or he will be brought 
up again before the court and then 
it will be six months in the workhouse. 

So it gues all day, week after week. The two 
judges listen and do the best they can with the law 
as it is. They can not change human nature or 
bring back love or soften hearts frozen by self- 
interest and mercenary ambition. In a few cases 
they can patch up the trouble and send the couples, 
generally very young couples, whose first serious 
trouble has landed them hastily in court, back to try 
again. The two probation officers can do a lot in 
such cases. But for the most part all that can be 
done is to see that justice is meted and the verdict 
enforeed. After all, it is not a court of moral in- 
quiry, but one“of law. For the most part its cases 
are furnished from the applicants to charitable or- 
ganizations, and these do everything in their power 


Concluded on page 27 





While she gives her testimony he stands sullen, sarcastic, impatient 
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What a Man Gets for Forgetting His Wife’s Birthday 


WANT to tell you all about dear old Bobbie 

Cardew. It’s a most interesting story. I can’t 

put in any literary style and all that; but I 
don’t have to, don’t you know, because it goes on its 
moral lesson. If you’re a man, you mustn't miss it, 
because it'll be a warning to you; and if you’re a 
woman, you won’t.want to, because it’s all about 
how a girl made a man feel like thirty cents. 

Maybe you’re a recent acquaintance of Bobbie’s? 
If so, you’ll probably be surprised to hear that there 
was a time when he was more remarkable for the 
weakness of his memory than anything else. Dozens 
of fellows, who have only met Bobbie since the 
change took place, have been surprised when I told 
them that. Yet it’s true. Believe me. 

In the days when I first knew him, Bobbie Car- 
dew was about the most pronounced young bone- 
head between the Battery and Harlem. People 
have called me a silly ass, but I was never in the 
same class with Bobbie. He was a champion, and 
I was just jogging along in the preliminaries. Why, 
if I wanted him to dine with me, I used to mail him 
a letter at the beginning of the week, and then the 
day before send him a telegram and a phone call on 
the day itself, and—half an hour before the time 
we'd fixed—a messenger in a taxi, whose business it 
was to see that he got in and that the chauffeur 
had the address all correct. By doing that I gen- 
erally managed to get him, unless he had left town 
before my messenger arrived. 





TIVE funny thing was that he wasn’t altogether a 

fool in other ways. Deep down in him there was 
a kind of stratum of sense. I had known him, once 
or twice, show an almost human intelligence. But 
to reach that stratum, mind you, you needed 
dynamite. 

At least. that’s what I thought. But there was an 
other way which hadn't 
curred tome. Marriage, 
I mean. Marriage, the 
dynamite of the soul; that 
was what hit Bobbie. He 
married. Have you ever 
seen a bull-pup chasing a 
bee? The pup sees the 
bee. It looks good to him. 
But he doesn’t know what’s 
at the end of it till he 
vets there. It was like 
that with Bobbie. He fell 
in love, got married—with 
a sort of whoop, as if it 
were the greatest fun in 
the world and then be 
gan to find out things. 

She wasn’t the sort of 
girl you would have ex 
pected Bobbie to get up in 
the air about. And yet I 
don’t know. What I mean 
is, she worked for her liv 
ing: and to a fellow whe 
has never done a hand’s 
turn in his life there’s m 
doubtedly a sort of fasei 
nation, a kind of romance, 
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yy Y, YY 
about a girl who works for YY 
her living. I was in love 


myself onee with a= girl 






By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


called Kathryn Mae Shubrick, who worked for a 
firm on Fifth Avenue: and the story of how she 
turned me down for a bill-clerk will be recorded in 
my biography, if I ever write it. 

Bobbie’s girl’s name was Anthony. Mary Anthony. 
She was about five feet six; she had a ton and a half 
of red gold hair, gray eyes, and one of those deter 
mined chins. She worked in Bobbie’s lawyer’s office. 


That’s where Bobbie met her. I don’t know what her 


particular job was, but I bet she was good at it. She 
had character. 


> OBBIE broke the news to me at the club one even 
ing, and next day he introduced me to her. | 
admired her. I’ve never worked myself—my name’s 
Pepper, by the way. Almost forgot to mention it. 
Reggie Pepper. My uncle Edward was Pepper’s 
Safety-Razor. He left mea sizable wad—I say I’ve 
never worked myself, but I admire any one who earns 
a living under difficulties, especially a girl. And 
this girl had had a rather unusually tough time 
of it. 

Bobbie told me about her. Her father had had 
money at one time, | believe, but he’d lost it all some 
how; and, being too proud to work, he just 
filled in his time drinking. Ile had a 
habit of coming to offices where Mary 
had a job, and weeping on the boss’ 
shoulder—which had lost Mary more 
than one place. Also, 1 gathered, he got 
away with most of her weekly envelope. 
Take him for all in all, he was some 
thing of a nut. 

Mary and I got along together fine 
We don’t now, but we'll come to that 
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later. I’m speaking of the past. She seemed to 
think Bobbie the greatest thing on earth, judging 
by the way she looked at him when she thought 
I wasn’t noticing. And Bobbie was crazy about her. 
So that I came to the conclusion that, if only dear 
old Bobbie didn’t forget to go to the wedding, they 
had a sporting chance of being quite happy. 

Well, let’s speed up a bit here, and jump a year. 
The story doesn’t really start till then. . All I’ve told 
you up to now is only like dealing the deck. We 
now sit in at the game. 

They took an apartment at the Gargantua, and 
settled down. I was in and out of the place quite a 
good deal. I kept my eyes open, and everything 
seemed to me to be running along as solid as you 
please. Sioux Falls out of sight over the horizon, 
and Reno not on the map at all. If this was mar- 
riage, I thought, I couldn’t see why fellows were 
so scared of it. There was a heap of worse things 
that could happen to a man. 

But we now come to the incident of the Quiet 
Dinner, and it’s just here that love’s young dream 
gets a jolt, and things begin to happen. 

It was one of those come-right-along dinners. 
You know. You get talking with a man at the 
club or somewhere, and, when you’re through, he 
says: “Come right along and have a bit of dinner. 

My wife’ll be tickled to 


death to see you.” It 
? sounds good, but it’s in- 
complete. It wants the 


word not slipped into it. 
Generally I side-step like 
a shying horse; but, see 
ing that I was so much 
the old family friend in 
that particular household, 
I thought I should be safe 
in breaking my rule for 
once; so, like a fool, I went 
along. 


W HEN we got to the 
Gargantua, there was 
Mrs. Bobbie looking well, 
I tell you it staggered me. 
Her golden hair was all 
piled up in waves and 
erinkles and things, with 
a what-d’you-eall-it of dia 
monds in it. And she was 
wearing the most perfectly 
corking dress. I couldn’t 
begin to deseribe it. I can 
only say it was the limit. 
It struck me that if this 
was how she was in the 
habit of looking every 
night when they were din 
ing quietly at home to 
gether it was no wonder 
that Bobbie liked domes 
ticity. 

“Here’s old Reggie 
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\ SSS, dear,” said Bobbie. “I’ve 
) ox. brought him home to have 
} , Zt a bit of dinner. ll phon 


down to the kitehen and 
have them send it up right 


“Here's old Reggie, dear. I've brought him home to have a bii of dinner’ away. 
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She stared at him as if she had never seen him be 
fore. Then she turned searlet. Then she turned as 
white as a sheet. Then she gave a little laugh. It 
was most interesting to watch. Made me wish I 
was up a tree about eight hundred miles away. Then 
she recovered herself. 

“Tam so glad you were able to come, Mr. Pepper,” 
she said, smiling at me. 


ND after that she was all right. At least, you 
l would have said so. She talked a lot at dinner, 
and chaffed Bobbie, and played us rag-time on the 
piano afterward, as if she hadn’t a care in the world. 
Quite a jolly little party it was—not. I’m no lynx- 
eyed sleuth, and all that sort of thing, but I had seen 
her face at the beginning, and I knew that she was 
working the whole time, and working hard to keep 
herself in hand, and that she would have given that 
diamond what’s-its-name in her hair and everything 
else she possessed to have one good seream—just 
one. I’ve sat through some pretty tough evenings in 
my time, but that one had the rest lashed to the mast. 
At the very earliest moment I grabbed my hat and 
made my getaway. 

Having seen what I did, I wasn’t particularly sur- 
prised to meet Bobbie at the club next day looking 
about as merry and bright as a 
chicken at a camp-meeting. 

He started in right away. He 
seemed glad to have some one to talk 
to about it. 

“Do you know how long I’ve been 
married?” he said. 

I didn’t exactly. 

“About a year, isn’t it?” 

“Not about a year,” he said sadly. 
“About nothing. Exactly a year 
yesterday !” 

Then I got him. 
regular flash of light. 

“Yesterday was— ?” 

“The anniversary of the wedding. 
I'd arranged to take Mary to 
Sherry’s, and on to the opera. She 
particularly wanted to hear Caruso. 
I had the ticket for the box in my 
pocket. Say, all through dinner I 
had a kind of idea that there was 
something I'd forgotten, but I 
couldn’t fix it.” 

“Till your wife mentioned it?” 

He nodded. 

“She—mentioned x,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

I didn’t ask for details. Women with hair and 
chins like Mary’s may be angels most of the time, 
but, when they take off their wings for a spell, they 
are no pikers—they go the limit. 

“To be absolutely frank, old scout,” said poor old 
Bobbie in a broken sort of way, “I’m in rather bad 
at home.”’ 

There didn’t seem much to be done. I just lit a 
cigarette, and sat there. He didn’t want to talk. 
Presently he went out. I stood at the window of 
our upper smoking-room, which looks out on to the 
Avenue, and watched him. He walked slowly along 
for a few yards, stopped, then walked on again and 
finally turned into Tiffany’s—which was an instance 
of what I meant when I said that deep down in him 
there was a certain stratum of sense. 


I saw light—a 


T WAS from now on that I began to be really 

interested in this thing of Bobbie’s married life. 
Of course, one’s always mildly interested in one’s 
friends’ marriages, hoping they’ll turn out well, and 
all that; but this was different. The average man 
isn’t like Bobbie, and the average girl isn’t like 
Mary. It was that old stunt of the immovable mass 
and the irresistible force. There was Bobbie, ambling 
gently through life, a dear old chap in a hundred 
ways, but undoubtedly a star performer in .the 
chump class. 

And there was Mary, determined that he shouldn't 
be a chump. And Nature, mind you, on Bobbie’s 
side. When Nature makes a chump like dear old 
Bobbie, she’s proud of him, and doesn’t want her 
handiwork disturbed. She gives him a sort of natu- 
ral armor to protect him against outside inter 
ference. And that armor is shortness of memory. 
Shortness of memory keeps a man a chump, when, 
but for it, he might cease to be one. Take my case, 
for instance. I’m a chump. Well, if I had remem 
hered half the things people have tried to teach me 
during my life, I should be a high-brow of the first 
water. But I didn’t. I forgot them. And it was 
just the same with Bobbie. 

For about a week, maybe a bit more, the recollec 
tion of that quiet little domestic evening kept him 
ip on his toes. Elephants, I read somewhere, ar 
champions at the memory thing, but they hadn’t 
anvthing on Bobbie during that week, But. bless 
you, the shoek wasn’t nearly big enough. It had 
dented the armor, but it hadn’t made a hole in it 
Pretty soon he was back at the old stunts 

It was pathetic, don’t you know The poor girl 
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loved him, and she was seared. It was the thin 
end of the wedge, you see, and she knew it. A man 
who forgets what day he was married, when he’s 
been married one year, will forget, at about 
the end of the fourth, that he’s married at all. 
If she meant to get him in hand ever, it was up 
to her to do it now, before he began to drift 
away. 

I saw that clear enough, and I tried to make 
Bobbie see it, when he was by way of putting up a 
hard-luck story to me one afternoon. I can’t remem 
ber what it was that he had forgotten the day before, 
but it was something she had asked him to bring 
home for her—it may have been a book. 

“Tt’s such a dinky thing to make a fuss about,” 
said Bobbie. “And she knows that it’s simply be- 
cause I’ve got such an infernal memory about every- 
thing. I can’t remember anything. Never could.” 
















In rushed Bobbie, with his eyes bulging. “Reggie,” he said. “ Reggie, old top, she’s gone!” 


He talked on for a while, and, just as he was 
going, he pulled out a ten-spot. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said. 

“What’s this for?” I asked, though I knew. 

“T owe it you!” 

“How’s that?” I said. 

“Why, that bet on Tuesday. In the billiard-room. 
Murray and Brown were playing a hundred up, and 
1 gave you ten bucks to five that Brown would win, 
and Murray beat him by twenty-odd.” 

“So you do remember some things?” I said. 

He got quite warm beneath the collar. Said that 
if I thought he was the sort of cheap skate who for 
got to pay when he lost a bet, I'd got another guess 
coming, and pulled a lot more stuff like that. I told 
him to cut it out, and gave him a cocktail. Then I 
spoke to him like a father. 

“You want to pull yourself together, old scout,” | 
said. “As things are shaping, you’re due to get 
yours before you know what’s hit you. You want to 
make an effort. Don’t say you can’t. This business 
of the ten-spot shows that, even if your memory is 
rocky, you can remember some things. It’s up to 
you to see that wedding anniversaries and so on are 
included in the bunch. It may be a brain-strain, but 
you can’t side-step it.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said Bobbie. “But it beats 
me why she thinks such a heap of these dinky little 
dates. What’s it matter if I forget what day we 
were married on or what day she was born on or 
what day the janitor’s cat had the measles? She 
knows I love her just as much as if I were a memo- 
rizing freak in vaudeville.” 

“Women come from Missouri,” I said, “—all of 
them; and they want to be shown. Bear that in 
mind, and you win out. Forget it, and you’re up 
against it.” 

He chewed the knob of his stick. 

“Women are darned queer,” he said gloomily 

“You should have thought of that before you mar- 
ried one,” I said. 

Then I gave him another cocktail, and left him to 
think it over. 


| DON’T see that I could have done any more. I 

had put the whole thing in a nutshell for him 
You would have thought he’d have seen the point, 
and that it would have made him brace up and take 
a hold on himself. But no. Off he went again in 
the same old way I gave up arguing with him. I 
had a good deal of time on my hands, but not enough 
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to amount to anything when it was a question of re- 
forming dear old Bobbie by argument. If you see 
a man asking for trouble, and insisting on getting it, 
the only thing to do is to stand by and wait till it 
comes to him. After that you may get a chance. 
3ut till then there’s nothing doing. But I thought 
a heap about him. ‘ 


b dersrng didn’t hit Bobbie all at onee, Weeks 
went by, and months, and still it was a case of 
all quiet along the Potomac. Now and then he'd 
blow into the club with a.kind of cloud on his shining 
morning face, and I’d know that there had been some- 
thing doing in the home; but it wasn’t till "way on in 
the spring that he got the thunderbolt just where he 
had been asking for it—in the thorax. 
was smoking a quiet cigarette one morning in 

the window looking out over the Avenue, and watch- 
ing the carriages and motors going 
up one way and down the other 
most interesting it is. I often do it 

when in rushed Bobbie, with his 
eyes bulging and his face the color 
of an oyster, Waving a piece of paper 
in his hand. 

“Reggie,” he said. “Reggie, old 
top, she’s gone!” 
!” T said. “Who?” 
Gone! Quit 


“Gone! 

“Mary, of course. 
me! Gone!” 

“Where?” I said. 

Foolish question? Maybe. Any- 
way, dear old Bobbie nearly foamed 
at the mouth. 

“Where ? IlHow should I know 
where? Here, read this.” 

He pushed the paper into my 
hand. It was a letter. 

“Go on,” said Bobbie. ‘Read it.” 


‘QO | DID. It certainly was some 
kK Jetter. There was not much of 
it, but it was all to the point. 

This is what it said: 

“My dear Bobbie. I am going 
away. When you care enough about 
me to remember to wish me many 
happy returns on my birthday, I will 
come back. My address will be Box 
341, New York ‘Morning News.’ ” 

I read it twice, then I said: “Well, 
why don’t you?” 

“Why don’t I what?” 

“Why don’t you wish her many 
happy returns? It doesn’t seem much to ask.” 

‘But she says on her birthday.” 

“Well, when is her birthday ?” 

“Can’t you understand?” said Bobbie. “I’ve for- 
votten, vou lunkhead.” 

“Forgotten!” I said. 

“Ves,” said Bobbie. “Forgotten.” 

“TTow do you mean forgotten?” I said. ‘Forgotten 
whether it’s the twentieth or the twenty-first, or 
what? How near do you get to it?” 

“T know it came somewhere between the first of 
January and the thirty-first of December. That's 
how near I get to it.” 

“Think.” 

“Think ? What’s the use of saying ‘Think’? 
Think I haven’t thought? Wve been knocking 
sparks out of my brain ever since I opened that 
letter.” 

“And you can’t remember.” 

“No.” 

I rang the bell and ordered restoratives. 

“Well, Bobbie,” I said, “it’s a pretty tough propo- 
sition to spring on an untrained amateur like me. 1 
guess old Doctor Holmes himself would have side- 
stepped it. Suppose some one had come to him and 
said: ‘Mr. Holmes, here’s a case for you. When is 
my wife’s birthday? wouldn’t that have jarred Sher- 
lock? JTlowever, I know enough about the game to 
understand that a sleuth can’t unlimber his deductive 
theories unless you start him off with a clue, so 
rouse yourself out of that pop-eved trance and come 
across with two or three. For instance, can’t you 
remember the last time she had a birthday? What 
sort of weather was it? That might fix the month.” 


| one shook his head. 
» “It was just ordinary weather, as near as I can 
recollect.” 


“Warm ?” 

“Warmisl 

“Or cold 2?” 

“Well, half-way cold, perhaps. I can’t remember.” 

I ordered two more of the sam« They seemed in- 
dicated in the Young Detective’s Manual. 

“You're great help, Bobbie,” I said. “An invalu- 
able assistant One of those indispensable adjuncts 
without which no home is complete 

Bobbie orked steadily down to the | rl vith 
out answering He seemed to be thinking 

“T’ve got it.” he said suddenly. “See her I gay 
her present on her last rthadi: \ll we have t 
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“What a drama for the gaping 
Latin! Surely they never did 
things better in the Rome of old. 














Ninieenntsate 


“The old church deformed into a 
court of justice" Here is where 














This roaring melodrama is worth 
any antique circus of Nero” 


“The judge who presides is a cock in the pit like any other” 





| the trial of the Caged Men of 
a Viterbo is being held. Herein 
is the cockpit of Italian justice 


The Second of Two Articles Describing the Trial of the Camorrists 


ONDER in Viterbo they put the old priest 
of Naples, Don Ciro Vittozzi, on the stand; 
in other words, he hobbled up from his seat 

in front of the cage, wherein the Camorrists were 
penned, and faced his judges. Now an Italian court 
ot justice is a cockpit. The judge who presides is 
a cock in the pit like any other. It is his first busi- 
ness to down the prisoner. His judicial attitude is 
reserved for the later moment when he pronounces 
sentence. Bianchi was in fighting feather 
when he called the old priest to face the inquisition. 
Hitherto he had examined and cross-examined two 
kinds of prisoners: shrewd politicians like Erricone 
Alfano, Fueci, and Di Marinis, and, on the other 
hand, the riffraff of thieves and pickpockets dragged 
in by the Carabineers to keep them company. 

Father Vittozzi was a different type. 

Until his arrest there had been no hint that his life 
was not that of a humble parish priest. For twenty 
years he had ministered to the lesser folk of Naples. 
He had been the chaplain of a cemetery for the poor. 
Then the Carabineers took him in. They charged 
him with having brought forward two false mur- 
derers in order to free the real slayers of Cuocolo and 
his wife—men of the Camorra, acting under the 
orders of the political chiefs. Ogreish tales ran 
through the press. This cemetery chaplain was set 
down as the leader in a ghastly traffic in dead bodies. 
He was accused of dealing in the bones of little chil 
dren, which, taken stealthily from the coffins of the 
dead, were pulverized for use in witcheraft and black 
magic. 

And other things. 

In his desk were found photographs of women 
long lock of woman’s hair; things to be looked at 
askance. 

All these Neapolitans are stormy tragedians. They 
have what Flaubert called catapultuosity. But in 
none burned a darker fire than in Vittozzi. I talked 
to him many times. It was in my destiny to smuggle 
to him many necessary cigarettes. Many days and 
nights shall pass before I forget his quenchless black 
eyes, flaming behind the silver-rimmed spectacles, 
what time he called down vengeance on the informer. 


Signor 


A Protesting Priest 


BIANCHI read the 


then the black-gowned priest bore down 


UDGE 


ey calumny; 


vague charge of 
on him, shouting: 

“T a calumniator! I am a martyr, an innocent 
man. a victim! Priest, confessor, preacher—I am an 
innocent man! For five years I have lain in your 
tortured,” and here he 
“Oh, my poor children, 
you and to all poor souls in 


prisons, mocked at. defiled. 
turned to those in the cage: 
I offer my sufferings to 
purgatory !” 
Alfano, whose bri 
wept loudly -inam 
ing, sobbing, crying 
and all. Even the 


ther died at his side in prison. 
yment the prisoners all were wail 
as only Neapolitans can. One 


ld thief Arena, jailed for twent 


vears. Even Ibello. grim, lean, dangerous, with the 
look of a man who should swing on a gallows at the 
cross-roads Kven the she-Camorrist, Maria. one 
the Beauty of Naples, now white and fat and bloated. 


like something that had been washed up from. the 
bottom of the sea. One and all It was a scene from 
some tragedy, medieval and far-off 

» the evidence. The compromising 
after his 
there 
old and dingy box 


Vittozzi came 
photographs had been placed in his desk 
arrest: he nan | Tie ! in vho had put then 


The judge opened 


paper box—an 
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and dangled in the priest’s face a long, long lock 
of faded hair. 

“What girl gave you this?” he asked. 

“Infamy! Infamy!” cried the priest, “that is my 
mother’s hair—i capelli della mia mamma adorata! 
They were gray when I cut them from her head the 
night she died. That was long ago. There was an 
inscription on the box. Where is it? You 
pressed it! Infamous!” 

The caged men shouted in unison: “Oh, it’s in 
famous!” 

And Vittozzi: “What I have suffered! 
suffer now! I can endure no more!” 

Whereupon the court adjourned in a tumult of 
I do not say this scene was more dramatic 
than any of five score other scenes in the dismantled 
church of Viterbo; but it carries, perhaps, , 
the throbbing emotion of this trial, which is at once 
a battle and a melodrama. Sig 
nificant, too, was the confronta- 
tion of Vittozzi and Abbatemag 
210. Don Ciro deseribed it in 
court: “T had never seen him be- 
fore until they brought us face 
to face. He was dressed with 
light summer suit, 
vellow boots, a silk shirt, a new 
Panama hat. He said he knew 
me well, that he had met me 
with Alfano and the other pris- 
oners. I said: ‘My son, think 
again; this is 
false false,’ 
and this per 
jured man 
laughed in my 
And | 
said: ‘Let him 
swear on the 
ashes of his 
father, 


he says he 


sup- 


What | 


cries. 


some ot 
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Then the Carabineers charged him wit 
He was set down as the leader 


For twenty years he had ministered to the lesser 
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loved, and when he has sworn and told the truth, 
I will embrace him and pray for him, for God has 
bidden us pray for those who persecute us and say 
all manner of evil of us.’ The perjured man would 
not take that oath!” 

Again the caged men shouted: “O villain! As 
sassin! Son of Is-Karioth!” and the black-gowned 
priest drew himself up and turned toward Abbate- 
maggio, who lolled in his small, solitary cage: “Yes, 
and now I say to him that if he continues to lie and 
if St. Januarius, the patron of Naples, whose name 
he bears, does not touch his black heart, I shall lay 
my curse upon him. Aye, I shall curse him!” cried 
the priest, “and I shall say to him: ‘Abbatemaggio, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, I lay the curse 
upon you, on you and all your descendants, to the 
last generation.’ ” 

Back in the court-room the peasants and 
shuddered and crossed themselves; the caged men 
stared at the informer, as though awaiting the 
miracle. And Abbatemaggio stood up, smart and 
smiling, a dainty little man, with the look of a barber 
on a holiday—in dark, cool clothes and patent-leather 
with crimson tie and’ socks; the hair of him 
oiled, the mustache uptwisted Kaiser-like. 


idle rs 


shoes, 


He was let out of his cage and sauntered up toward 
the bench, passing the old priest. Don Ciro started 
back. “What a stink of musk!” he exclaimed: and 
the prisoners cried: “O perfumed 
perjurer!” And lightly, with pretty 
gestures, Abbatemaggio aftirmed his 
truthfulness. Smiling, he = said: 
“It’s the priest who lies 
ing fora priest to lie 


oh, shock- 
a holy man!” 


A Scented Cynic 
Popes Morra, who is accused of 


murder 
cried: 


with his own hands, 
“What disgusting cynicism! 
Abbatemaggio, you are both an as 
though he 
knew not which were worse 


Sassin and a eynie il 


Study, for a moment, Abbate 
maggio, this dapper little man, 


scented and evniecal: he Is the 
pivot of the amazing, confused Ca 
morra trial. Yonder in his little 


cage he looked like a cockehafer in 


a lantern. Tere on the stand he is 
full of strenuous intentness. His 
dark, beady eyes are bright with 
malice and triumph. He is 
under a thirteen vears’ sentence 
for theft. He knows he can go 
from prison only to face. thi 
vendetta and death or irtive 
exile, but hie j I] light 
hearted courage LH S| ark 
with vanity, like ; oung actor 
in a dress-suit r6le. Who is 
he? A lowly-born, unedueat 
Neapolitan of twenty-nine; 
sometime table boy 
coachman; oftener idler 
thief; a member for years 
avers—ol {amorra gang 
the Chi n intimate 
was not that of a : : : ; 
many of the polit chiet 
1 having brought for- It was thr | MISE 
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he came to that decision the Government, through 
his wife, has paid him sixty dollars a month. Note, 
too, that Abbatemaggio is an epileptic—a disease 
compatible with extraordinary mental keenness and 
power; he falls, thus, into the category of great men 
so diverse as Mohammed, Napoleon, Dostoievsky, and 


. Palmer, the prisoner. See him here on the stand, a 


blithe little cock, preening his feathers. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have been told by 
Alfano and Di Marinis and Fucci that the Camorra 
does not exist. Jurymen, the Camorra exists. | 
shall begin—”’ 


An Extraordinary Character 


ND the little man relates the long history of the 
ib Camorra, with details of the organization, with 
dates and names; it is an oration fact-studded, ser- 
ried, logical as a trained lawyer could have made. In 
the mouth of this stable boy it is amazing. Was he the 
confidant of these great political chiefs of Naples. 
Or was it a parroted lesson of the military police that 
he recited? Once he admitted he had blundered in 
connecting one man with a crime. (“Thanks, assas- 
sin,” said Salvi graciously.) Again his oration was 
a plagiarism from one of the popular dramas of crime 
played at the Teatro San Ferdinando in Naples. 
Another time he took his criminal details from ‘Les 
Misérables” of Victor Hugo—a prison book in Italy. 
Where lay the truth? Smiling, ready-witted, im 
perturbable, he met the relentless cross-examinations 
of the lawyers and the objurgations and anathemas 
of the caged men. When Morra pressed him hard 
he went over, leered in his face and whispered: “Who 
killed Cuocolo, eh?’ Old De Matteo, prison-broke, with 
clay-colored tace and faded eyes, declared his inno- 
cence: “I’m a poor, ignorant man, but I am innocent.” 

“Tonorant, but guilty,” the informer retorted. The 
court laughed with him always, sometimes the pris 
oners—all save the old priest, who crossed himself 
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“His dark, beady eyes are bright with malice 
and triumph. ... He sparkles with vanity, 
like a young actor in a dress-suit role.... A 
lowly-born, uneducated Neapolitan of twenty- 
nine; sometime stable boy and coachman; 
oftener idler and thief... . The little man 
relates the long history of the Camorra, with 
details of the organization, with dates 
and names; it is an oration fact-studded, 
serried, logical as a trained lawyer could 
have made. ... Smiling, ready-witted, 
imperturbable, he met the relentless cross- 
examinations of the lawyers and the objur- 
gations and anathemas of the caged men” 





and muttered: “Maledictus homo 
qui perseverat in falso testimonio.” 

A year or so ago the Marquis di 
Sant’ Onofrio, Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs, stated in the Italian 
Parliament that one-seventh of the 
entire police force of the country 
was assigned to Naples. The rea- 
son was that there were in Naples 
over one hundred thousand vaga- 
bonds—homeless, roofless, masterless 

the dregs of Italian civilization. 
It was from this class that most of 
the prisoners, caged at Viterbo, 
were taken. Here is Bartolozzi, 
with the eyes of a madman and the 
twisted body of an epileptic. The 
only freedom he has ever known has 
been that of the dark alleys of 
Naples. His life has oscillated between prison and 
madhouse. In forty years he has been at liberty 
only nine years. What Abbatemaggio had to say 
of him was illuminative; said he: “That man was 
a member of the inside Camorra—the Camorra 





Abbatemaggio 
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of the prisons.” And he divided the 
dreaded society into three parts. It took 
its rise in the foul prisons of Naples in 
the eighteenth century, when the wretched 
prisoners herded together for protection. Re 
leased prisoners carried the organization out- 
side the jails and penitentiaries. Within and 
without it came to rule the lower world. 
By terror and corruption it dominated the 
authorities of the prisons; by blackmail and 
theft its outer members raised the funds for 
defense or bribery. The political influence 
of the society was of slow growth. It began 
with New Italy. It reversed the history of 
Tammany Hall. That institution began as 
a political society; its alliance with crime 
came later in its historv—when the multiple 
opportunities for plundering a great city 
and taking toll on its vices arose. The Ca- 
morra began at the other end of the scale. 
It progressed from crime to polities. To- 
day it disdains even the name of Camorra. 
Alfano—a man of rare force—renamed it 
during his chieftainship; in Naples they 
know it now as La Bella Societa Riformata 
The Beautiful Reformed Society. 


Unsavory Company 


Being then, with what disdain these 
great political chiefs, who send to 
Rome their deputies and senators, who make 
and unmake judges, magistrates, prison 
governors, wardens, civic officials, mayors, 
and aldermen, look down upon the poor 
helots of crime who sit beside them in the cage! 
To be sure, they protected them in prison; they 
organized their crimes of blackmail and worse, but 
to sit elbow to elbow, knee to knee, wearing the same 
chains, is another thing. As well expect what leader 


Continued on page 22) 


The Tomato Girls of the South 


Organizing a Practical Enterprise Similar to the Boys’ Corn Clubs of Other States 


HE first girls’ tomato club was organized in 

Aiken, South Carolina, in January, 1910. 

Miss Marie Samuella Cromer, president of 
the Aiken County Teachers’ Association, discovered 
the idea. She had watched the boys’ corn clubs 
there are now over 100,000 boys in the South each 
cultivating an acre of corn—and wanted something 
equally practicable for girls. 

The club was started with a membership of forty- 
two—all giyls in Aiken County between the ages ot 
nine and nineteen being eligible. The rules re- 
quired each girl to plant and cultivate one-tenth of 
an acre of tomatoes. The only labor omitted was the 
actual preparation of the soil. 


The Popular Tomato 
\ ISS CROMER speaks eloquently of the tomato. 


“T selected it,” she says, “because to me it is the 
most interesting single fruit in the world. ‘Tomatoes 
are almost universally liked; they are beautiful; they 
are easily cultivated; they are ripening from early 
spring until late autumn; they may be kept for 
some time so that they can be exhibited; they are 
enjoyed at breakfast, dinner, and supper; and they 
may be used while green as well as after ripening. 
We can them, we stuff them, we eat them sliced, we 
make catchup, preserves, tomato mince-meat, pickles, 
sauces, jelly, wine, and candy from them. We may 
eat them with sugar or with salt. They are delight 
ful any way we fix them.” 

Miss Cromer’s idea was heartily supported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The head 
of the Bureau of Plant Culture contributed a can 
ning outfit with 3,000 cans and labels, Secretary 
Wilson $100 from his own pocketbook. Under the 
Department’s supervision, clubs of a similar nature, 


both for canning and for poultry-raising, have been or 
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Preparing the fruit for canning 





By MARGARET STANLEY 


ganized in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkan 
sas. The General Education Board of New York has 
appropriated $25,000 to be expended under the super- 
vision of Special Agent Bradford Kent of the Agri 
cultural Department in the promotion of this line of 
work, 

Each of the original tomato girls put her autograph 
on each can. Prizes were offered—for the first and 
second largest vield, largest net gain, best display at 
the county fair, best written history of the garden, 
largest tomato, for the girl who best exemplified the 
receipts in a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, for distribution throughout the South, 
and written by Miss Cromer. 

Canning parties were given all over the county; 
at one of these, at White Pond, South Carolina, ten 
members of the club canned 190 cans by noon, all 
capped and labeled and ready to sell. These gather 
ings had the enthusiasm of political rallies. The 
canning outfit traveled all over the county—and when 
the work of demonstration and canning was finished, 
a variety of delightful things might happen—and 
sometimes the boys of the corn club would be invited. 
Before the first season of the Aiken club was finished, 
Miss Cromer visited New York and other Eastern 


cities to learn what the schools were doing in domes 
tic science—for her crusade was not to be for money 
alone, but mainly a medium for improving the ad 
ministration of the home and smashing the dull 
monotony of rural life by the introduction of a new 


device for the promotion of social intermingling. 
Over 85 per cent of the people of South Carolina 
live in the country. 

The Department of Agriculture paternally gave 
seeds and minute directions for the culture of toma 
toes. Every little while a letter like the following 


1 
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is being sent to each of the members: 


My DrearR CLUB MeMBeER-—You are now entering upon 
one of the most important lines of work open to the gil ls 
of America. That is to render more attractive our rural 
homes. We want eflicient and contented girls and wome1 
in every home. and we have selected vou to help demon 
strate through vour garden spot one way of helping to 
make a good home Every girl should be interested in 
this club work and to help in the national demonstration 
work. We can not afford to have a single member fail 
and it is important that every one should do her best 
of course vou will be one of the best Write us often 
iol help and information about vour garden work and 
do not fail to read carefully the enclosed instructions 


Miss Katie Crunter hbecan the ‘blue ribbor 
ber.” She alone canned 512 cans of tomatoes—eact 


th her girlish autograph att Lee nd beside 





sorts of prizes fell to her lot. One was for $10 for 
the largest net gain—for Miss Gunter cleared $40 
from her one-tenth of an acre after paying all ex- 
penses; another was $6 for the best display at the 
county fair, but the very best was a scholarship for 
a four-years’ course in Winthrop College, valued con- 
servatively at $400 and given by one of the million- 
aire cottagers at Aiken. But the greatest satisfac- 
tion of all to the girls of the tomato club has been 
the way they overcame the boys of the corn clubs. 
Jerry Moore, the champion boy corn-grower of the 

orld, the idol of the South, and first in an army 
of 100,000 boys, made from his acre of corn only 
$130, while Katie Gunter’s protits would have 
leen $400 if reckoned in terms of an acre rather 
than the tenth of an acre. 


The Ethical Tomato 


i ie tomato club,” says Miss Cromer, “does not 
stand simply for the raising of tomatoes, but for 
lessons ethical and economical. Through it labor has 
been elevated, property respected, and the meaning 
ot cooperation demonstrated. Little girls learn the 
problems of drainage, soil pests, spraying, rotation 
of crops, real money values—striving to reach a 
common goal, and rejoicing in the successes of 
others. Their gardens have been an inspiration to 
whole neighborhoods. They have seen how the to- 
mato may be cultivated, and this has created a desire 


to improve other things. To some of them it means 


the beginning of a life work. To all it is teaching 
useful and valuable lessons. It is teaching them 


self-support on the farm; it is showing them a way 
to college; it helps them socially; and teaches them 
lady lessons about the world It is making life 
more livable, and, the best of all, making these girls 


want to stay at home on the farm.” 
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RS. HERBERT WADSWORTIL of Wash- 

ington went from Seattle as a member of 

the Alaska boundary survey party to hunt 
big game in the wilds. She covered 225 miles in 
fourteen hours on relays of horses from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Genesee, New York, in a previous 
expedition. 


eee Woman’s Outdoor Club is in its thriving 
infancy at Trocadero, a suburb of San Fran- 
cisco. The keynote of the club movement is to give 
the privileges of country club life to self-supporting 
girls who find a fee of five dollars per year as much 
as they can afford. Tents are furnished for one 
dollar per week; members are permitted to cook their 
own meals in the giant kitchen of the one-time hos- 
telry. Outdoor games, dancing, and music are to be 
provided. <A light lunch—for instance, Spanish 
beans, sandwiches, and cotfee—is served by the house- 
mother on Sundays. 


_— Girl Scout movement, now organizing in this 
country, is not new to France. Next year 
should see it in full swing in the United States. 


WHISTLE furnished to any blind person by the 
4 police department of Chicago can be blown to 
get police assistance in crossing a street. The lower- 
ing of street-car steps in Ohio has facilitated travel. 
These are details of a city’s home life to which its 
housewives can well afford to give attention, smooth 
ing over small frets, as the housewife has always 
done in the home. 


A FEMININE fire brigade at Burton-on-Trent is 
we reported by English papers to be efficient. The 
brigade has galloped the engine to a given point, 























Girl Scouts of France in the field 


run seventy-five yards of hose, and started their 
engine pumping water in three minutes. The Amer- 
ican woman should be very thankful that the Ameri 
ean man demands no such proof of her equal rights. 


| EING a prodigy is probably no more enviable 

than the proverbial wearing of the crown. Four 
year-old Miss Marion Solomons of California is the 
object of experimental diet study by Dr. Joffa, th 
diet specialist. What one may eat, 


though a prodigy, consists chiefly of 





Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth of Washington 


She has just started from Seattle as a member of 
the Alaska boundary survey party to hunt big game 


and easing her later years. She was only a child 
when she began to write. [ler books were true to the 
life that she knew in a New England town, and their 
endurance has resulted from that verity. 


| Maat years have not proved sufticiently for 
4 midable to Mrs. Amelia Truesdell of San Fran 
cisco to keep her from entering upon a college career, 
She is just completing the summer session of the 
University of California, having graduated from 
Stanford University when seventy-two. <A. versifier 
herself, she is specializing in English. 


i ig International Congress of Farm Women 
means more to the woman of Western rural 
districts than her Eastern sister can realize. Men 
have long theorized on her problem; this fall she is 
going to pick up the problem herself, take it to Colo 
rado Springs, and thrash it out, with the assistance 
of the foremost agricultural experts. The uplifting 
-practical, not visionary—of frontier homes con 
cerns the Congress. It is auxiliary to the Dry Farm 
ing Congress, also international. 


\ TALKING out on the beam of an embryo sky 

scraper to see how her work is coming along 
is one of the frequent feats of a New York architect, 
Miss Fay Kellogg. She gives personal supervision 
to all her work and makes a specialty of tall office 
buildings. 


MODEL village in miniature is the work of the 
i boys themselves at the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School at Redhill, England. The photograph 
shows the main street, a village church in the back- 


ground, blacksmith’s shop and aeroplane repair 


shop in the foreground. Near the village is a minia 
ture railway system. Even to the interiors, the build- 
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ings are complete. What such work, alive and full 
of interest, means to the reformatory type of boy is 
immeasurable. 


| ANCES from twelve to two, the noon hour, are 

assisting in the digestion of the luncheon pie in 
a downtown basement of New York. The demonstra- 
tion of new musical productions was the excuse for 
starting the dance club, but the proof of the pudding 
has been in its eating. Tired stenographers have 
found the exercise wonderfully reviving. The move 
toward roof gardens for working girls, gymnastics, 
and dancing has met with swift popularity wherever 
it has appeared. 

‘ 

\ ISS MOLLY SPICER of Dutchess County, 
4 New York, wears the title of deputy sheriff. 
Iler mission is to find proper homes for children of 
dissolute parents, and the appointment will facilitate 
this work. 


VATHA EDULIS is the scientific name of the 
new tea which has become the fashion in 
Paris. It is imported from Abyssinia, where it 
grows tall with long, leathery leaves. The infusion 
is gold in color, bitter, and has a quick effect upon 
the nerves. 


A Hapeesese x30 gh wheat has been developed into an 
organized business by Mrs. O. W. Brown of 
Kansas. She began as mistress of a thrashing crew’s 
cook shack, her husband being in charge of the 
crew; she now supervises her assistants in two shacks 
which accompany two large thrashing outfits on sepa 
rate farms. Mrs. Brown travels between the two in 
an automobile, bringing bread from her home oven, 
canned goods from town, making repairs, and trans- 














Mrs. O. W. Brown, who manages two large thrashing outfits 


porting hands. The motor travels from forty to sixty 
miles a day, and Mrs. Brown plans a third outfit for 
next season. 


JILANCHE STUART SCOTT of Rochester stands 
as the first woman to drive her own aeroplane 
across country. At a height of 500 feet she flew 
above buildings and forests, covering twelve miles 
from the Mineola field, and taking ten minutes for the 
trip. Her aeroplane is considered a difti 








cult one to drive on account of its speed 





scraped beef, fish, fine meat, eggs, nut 
butter, simple puddings, limited fruit; 
no cake or candy between meals is per 
mitted, and bananas and oranges ar 
shunned. 


5 ee Same Gown Club of Westwood, 

New Jersey, speaks for itself through 
A change of costume is taboo, 
weekly. 


its name. 
even though the meetings be 
Moreover, the fixed costume is expected 
to be ascetic in simplicity. 


X Ye» home of Louisa M. Aleott, be 
loved as author of “Little Women,” 
is to be preserved as a memorial to one 
of the most affectionately remembered 
writers of America. The Orchard Hous 
stands in Concord, Massachusetts, and 
both house and barn are picturesquels 





and small size, being a little biplane. The 
fact that a New York tailor has this sum 
mer developed a lightning-change cos 
tume suitable, by slight adjustment, for 
riding, motoring, walking, and ‘planing 
is a straw showing that the wind blows 
toward the air sport for American women. 
We have seldom allowed France to go so 
far ahead of us as in this matter. 


A SORT of landscape gardener. of 
L kitchens is Mrs. Helen Logan, a 
New York woman who takes orders t 
plan and furnish the kitchens of private 
houses, her work beginning where the 
architects leave off. Mrs. Logan’s shop 
is given over wholly to kitchen furnish 
ings of the most subtly perfected type 

electric irons and bubbling coffee-pots 
and the like. 





Besides running the shop, 





shabby. During Louisa’s lifetime she bore she equips houses as far as their domestic 
the burdens of her “Pathetic Family,” as arrangements go—in one Long Island 
she called the dreamers for whom she A wonderful model village home she planned not only kitchen, but 
struggled to earn a livelihood. She was This shows the main street with a blacksmith’s shop in the foreground servants’ quarters and laundry as we 
only ten years old when she laid plans and in the background a village church. Every building is fitted up in making a special study of the requir 
for supporting a hard-worked mother the interior, and the church is complete with a splendid little organ ments, even to plumbing. 
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AV we\ UMMED up in every possible way, what the prospective 
i) a Ny) Purchaser of a motor car wants to know is—what can I 
( y do with the car before me? The kind of engine determines 
the power and economy of operation — the kind of trans- 
mission determines the ease with which one gets over the 
he road— the size of the tires and wheels determines the comfort of rid- 
ing—the compression release makes the car easy to crank—the cylin- 
= ders being cast en bloc makes the engine simple and easy to care for, 
but all this mechanical description means nothing to the buyer if the 
car won't run—if it can’t climb a hill—if it can’t go where he wants 
it to go and come back—if it costs so much to go and come back that 
he can’t afford to own it. So it is the results you want—the story of 
operation that you must have. 


Some White Gasoline Car Results 


There are hundreds of White owners who are getting enjoyment out 
of every spare moment of their lives—they are taking trips they have 

| never taken before—enjoying scenery never viewed before—getting 
a out of life more than life has meant to them heretofore; and yet, from 
im Maine to Texas, from ocean to ocean, there comes but one story from 
ms them all—a story of enjoyment made doubly enjoyable because it costs 
_ so little. Every White owner talks to you of performance—every White 
- owner talks to you of economy—there is not an owner of a White gas- 
ne oline car to whom we could not refer you as a prospective buyer of 
me one. Why?—because they are getting twenty miles as an average on 
a gallon of gasoline with a White “30”—because of the moderate size 
and weight of the car, their tire expense is abnormally low — because the 
car is so well built that there is practically no such thing as repair bills. 

















Possibly it’s the kind of a car you want —if so, write to-day fora 
1912 announcement and the testimonials of owners. 
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Artie. Company 
Uy 
888 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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HERE’S such an 
utter satisfaction 
in standing before 

your mirror and giv- 
ing the last finishing 
touches to your hair 
when you know it 
looks just right—on 
one of those mornings 
when the waves coil 
lightly beneath your 
fingers, when they go 
into place as if by 
magic, when everv 
strand feels clean and 
firm and soft. 


Canthrox Shampoo 


will bring that satisfaction to you. It 
will make any scalp clean and healthy. 
It will soften and strengthen any hair. 

It is a natural tonic and 
pure in its ingredients and constructive 
Ask any dependable druggist. 


in action. 


15 Shampoos for 50 Cents 


Trial Offer: We have such confidence that 
Canthrox will prove itself invaluable to you that we 
For your name 
and address and a two-cent stamp we will send you 
enough Canthrox for a thorough shampoo. 


want you to try it at our expense. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 307 Kinzie St. ,Chieago, Ill. 


If asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many first-class —_ 
Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 
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Lhe Royal Gorge and 
Feather River Canon Route 


TO THE PACIFIC COGAST 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


TWO NEW TRAINS AND 
QUICKER TIME 
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Steepinc Cars Cuicaco and Sr. 
Louis To San Francisco ano Los 
Anceces Every Day 1n THE YEAR 


Four Fast TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Trains Every Twenty-Four Hours 


ANY TICKET AGENT IN AMERICA, ON REQUEST, 


WILL TICKET YOU VIA THE 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


«<Tue Scenic Line or tHe Wortip’’ 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
DENVER, COLORADO 





| Westfield—A Pure-Food Town 


Concluded from page 14) 


have no possible object in deceiving her, 
and she trusted its verdict more than that 
of her physician. 

A young woman who is a resident of 
Springfield, “forty minutes in,” beeame 
| partially paralyzed shortly after she had 
; taken a dose of salts prepared for her by 
a local druggist. 

She insisted that she had been poi 
soned, and her physician sent the salts 
to the normal school. They proved abso 
lutely harmless, and the Springfield drug 
clerk evidenced his appreciation of an 
honest analysis by sending quantities cf 
samples to be analyzed at Westfield. 


Adulterated Liquors 


peepee and liquor dealers also 
)_) began to send their products to the school. 
This aroused some slight protest among 
the temperance folk, but as the town per 
mits the sale of liquors it was deemed the 
town’s duty to see that those liquors are 
pure. Certainly if pure rye whisky is bad 
for man, what can be said for whisky that 
is composed of beading oil, ammonia, and 
sulphuric acid? New England rum was 
found to be a mixture of ether, essence of 
smoke, and sulphurie acid, without a trace 
{of molasses. Samples of beer proved to 
| contain salicylic acid. Ginger brandy was 


|guiltless of ginger or brandy. It con 
tained 28.59 per cent of alcohol and was 
colored with coal-tar dye. The extent of 


adulteration in strong liquors can be esti 
mated when in a single year out of one 
hundred and eight samples of whisky sub- 
mitted just two pure brands were found. 
Wood alcohol was frequently an adulter 
ant. It is stated that in two years of 
medical investigation four hundred cases 
of blindness were traced to wood alcohol, 
and still laboratory analysis revealed an 
extensive use of wood alcohol in bay rum, 
wich-hazel, Jamaica ginger, 
and soothing sirups. ‘These revelations 
had a decided effect upon the drug stores 
of Westfield. But the druggists were soon 
converted to the school methods. 

“Bless you,” remarked one of the most 
successful druggists, “the school and the 
Professor don’t hurt trade any. For my 
part, I’m glad they hit the trade, for they 
are putting an end to dope fiends. I used 
to sell the poor things powders and _ pills 
that I was suspicious of, but didn’t actu- 
ally know had dope in them, and now 
I've sent them all to the Professor, and 
there isn’t a bit of cocaine in this 
shop.” 

This druggist has a window exhibit 
every year in which he places approved 
and condemned drugs. He boldly labels 
a brand of paregoric with a card bearing 
the words: ‘Wood alcohol in this—not 
good for baby!” and enjoys the sensation 
it produces. 


paregoric, 


Then the normal school began to experi- 
ment upon the milk served to the people 
of Westfield. They found a good many 
things the matter with Westfield milk. 
Sometimes it was watered; sometimes it 
was colored with annatto. Annatto is a 
vegetable dye that is harmless. It makes 
skim milk have the rich yellow color sup 
posed to be peculiar to milk that is rich 
Som@times coal-tar dves were 
And, worst of all 


in cream. 
used to color the milk. 
milk was found preserved with formalde 
hvde and borie acid Professor Allyn kept 
uu specimen of milk preserved by formal 
dehyde for eight years and it is still 
sweet. Yet its use in any quantity has the 
The milk dealers fell 
into line with the grocers and druggists and 
started a campaign for better things. 

Then the butchers began to yearn for the 
seal of approval. It is rare to find an) 
preservative in fresh meats, but there 


most serious eects. 





| was danger of diseased meat, so the West 


field butchers made a practise of sending 
the glands of animals to the school. These 
were tested for tuberculosis and other dis 
eases, and promptly reported. The butchers 
warned the stockmen of the tests to come 
and Westfield began to get clean meat. 


A Fighting Baker 
¥ ie last of the tradesmen to vie ld 


were the bakers. Professor Allyn 
found wood alcohol in one baker’s products, 
| particularly in his ice-cream. He warned 


ithe baker. but the baker persisted. Then 
| he wrote a newspaper article condemning 
the baker’s products. The baker sued Mr 
Alivn, claiming that he had damaged his 
Imisiness \ Springfield jury, ‘forty min 
utes in.” awarded the user of wood alcohol 
$1,000. The town of Westfield promptly 
made Mr. Allyn town chemist, with a sal 
ary sufficient to more than pay the fine 
and the baker, boveotted by publie senti 
ment, went into bankruptcy The fine 
helped him to recover, but. although he 
still makes a pretense at business, his 





trade is ruined 


But the education of the people of West- 
field did not stop with adulterants. Daily 
the students of the normal school work out 
tables as to relative values of food. For 
instance, not long ago they purchased 
samples of all the ice-cream sold in the 
town. 

Analysis revealed fat contents varying 
from eight to twenty-six per cent. The 
table was placed on the blackboard of the 
school and read by visiting housekeepers. 
The eight per cent man was forced out of 
business as a result, while the dealer sup- 
plying the rich twenty-six per cent cream 
is chuckling to-day over his increase in 
business. Westfield housekeepers can com- 
pute whether a can of Van Houten’s cocoa 
is more expensive at forty cents than a 
pound of the “Purity” cocoa which costs 
twenty cents. Laboratory analysis shows 
that Van Houten’s has just two and one- 
half times as much real cocoa as the Purity, 
and that therefore the pound of the former 
at forty cents is actually cheaper. And 
the Westfield housekeepers will patronize 
only those fiems which are helping in the 
pure-food fight. 

“Why, they’re returning goods that in 
themselves are O.K.,” grumbled = one 
grocer, “just because they’re packed by a 
firm that uses preservative in its catsup. 
The other goods are free from preserva- 
tive, and the catsup has an honest label, 
but the women declare that the firm is not 
fighting for pure food and they won’t use 
any of the stuff. It’s good stuff, too, but 
1 guess I can’t order any more.” 


The Chamber of Horrors 


fig housekeepers who may not find 

it convenient to go to the normal school, 
the Board of Health has established a mu- 
seum of its own right in the center of 
town. This museum has room only for 
condemned goods, and eager housekeepers 
search its shelves for information as to 
doubtful products. More than that, the 
Board of Health will send to the school 
any brand which any housekeeper wants 
analyzed and satisfy her as to its 
purity. ; 

The work has not stopped with West- 
field. The girls who have graduated from 
the normal school have carried the work into 
the graded schools throughout the State. 
Even little children can appreciate some 
of the simpler experiments, and seventh 
and eighth grade boys and girls are quite 
capable of testing many of the foods 
in their own homes. Samples of goods 
sent in from neighboring towns—from 
Springfield, Hartford, Holyoke, Chicopee, 
and Northampton—are never refused, but 
carefully analyzed and _ reported upon. 
Goods have even arrived from far-away 
States, and in these cases the normal school 
has assumed a double duty. If the goods 
are found defective, a report is at once 
sent to the sender, and also to the State 
food inspector. Mr. Allyn has also main 
tained a close connection with the Federal 
inspector in Washington, and frequently 
sends him reports upon goods which are 
sold throughout the country. 

During nine years of experiment West- 
field has analyzed twenty thousand 
samples of foods and drugs. Mr. Allyn 
has kept careful records of all the work, 
and the normal school to-day is a vast 
storehouse of useful knowledge which has 
been aequired by making chemistry prac 
tical and interesting. And Westfield, “forty 
minutes out,” has used that knowledge to 
demonstrate that where public sentiment 
wills there can be a Pure-Food Town. 


The Cockpit at Viterbo 
Continued from page 19 


of Tammany you please and which of his 
mayors you prefer to hob and nob with, 
the white-slave dealers who paid the toll 
or the polluted wardmen who collected it. 
An unthinkable thing. So you can under 
stand what hatred seethes in that cage of 
iron and infamy. You can understand 
with what fierce contempt Alfano stares 
at the old sneak-thief Arena—how Pro 
fessor Rapi draws away from musty rogues 
like Bartolozzi 

Rapi you should know. His proto 
type was common in New York. A man 
of learning, once a professor in the schools 
of Naples, speaking admirable French, 
good English, handsome in a bluff way. 
\ man of travel 

In France he made a kind of fortune 
Always a gamblet 


spender In Naples he opened a 


selling champagne 
and 


high-class gaming club 


“Of course T am a gambler.” he told me: 
I'll bet on anything I’ve won and lost 
fortunes at Monte Carlo. on the race-track, 


Continued on page 25 
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PRETTIEST THING 


In My Home 
is a Macey Book Cabinet 


To surround your children with furniture by the 
Old Masters is an education. It is like living with 
cultured people. 


Why not one of the new Macey Book Cabinets 
in your home—the only sectional bookcases made 
which express the genius of the most noted old fur- 
niture craftsmen? Sheraton, Chippendale, Robert 
Adam and Fra Junipero were as great in furniture 
art as Shakespeare in literature or Michael Angelo 
in painting. 


Why not a Macey Book Cabinet to inspire ambi- 
tions and refined ideas of taste in your children, never 
to be lost again throughout all the days of their lives? 


Why not—indeed! But do you know it has 
taken years to bring this about ? 


The new Macey Book Cabinets retain every de- 
sirable feature of the Unit Idea. The result has 
been worked out so that unit sections can be added, 
taken away, or re-arranged without destroying their 
beauty. The doors never stick, and always open 
and close smoothly. Artful cabinet work now does 
away entirely with metal bands, so you never think 
of the ordinary sectional bookcases when you see 


a Macey Book Cabinet. 


Applying the Unit Idea to beautiful home furniture is the 
conception of Mr. O. H. L. Wernicke, “father of sectional book- 
cases.” (His name is still used in the corporate title of a com- 
peting concern with which he has long since had no connection.) 


We publish a handsomely illustrated Style Book of 72 pages. 
It will help you in selecting units and styles best suited to your 
taste and to harmonize with your other furniture. This is the 
most extensive work on sectional bookcases ever published and 
contains many suggestions on library arrangement. It also 
contains the following original articles by Mr. Wernicke—“Get 
Acquainted with your Furniture’—‘“What Constitutes Good 
Furniture”’—“‘The Forces Which Govern Furniture Develop- 
ment’ — “Origin of the Unit Idea.” You should have this book. 
Mailed free on request. 


Macey bookcases are on sale by merchants in every locality. 
The prices cover such a wide range of sizes and kinds that 
every poc ketbook and every need can be satisfied. 


The Macey Company, Number 952 South Division Street, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


oot Cabinets 
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-RAY a regular fountain pen sitting 
point up in a vest pocket. What 
will you see? At the top a feed 

tube full of ink; in the middle a space of 
air; and at the bottom a deep pool of ink. 


X-ray what happens when the heat of the body 
warms the pen in your pocket and causes the air in 
the middle to expand like any heated gas. What 
will you see? The ink in the feed tube ascending 
to the pen point and oozing out, smearing the writ- 
ing end of the pen, and the writcr’s firgers when 
he takes off the cap and commences to write. 


X-ray a Parker Fountain Pen the instant it is turned 
point up. You see the ink in the feed tube running 
down instead of up—down into the pool of ink below. 
Why? Because the Parker feed tube is curved at 
the bottom end—curved over against the wall of the 
barrel. The end of this curved feed tube touches 
the wall and that touching causes a suction that 
sucks all the ink out of the tube——sucks it out of the 


way before the warm air ascends. 


What makes this suction? ‘The same force of 
Nature that makes a dandelion stem suck water, or a 


} 


lamp wick draw oil, i. e., capillary attraction. 


Parker Pens flow any kind of ink, with never a 
hitch or skip; all styles, self-filling, safety and standard; 


plain, gold or silver mounted, with 14 K gold pen, 
iridium point; prices $1.50 to $250. New disap- 


pearing clip is out of the way while you write. 


If any pen is unsatisfactory in any way, dealer will 
; 


refund, as we protect him from loss. 


If dealer doesn’t keep them, send his name, and 
91) 


we’ll send you our artisticall 


} 


y printed catalogue and fill 





your order direct. 


Parker Pen Company, 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New Y ork Tretali st r , i! Park R 4 
Remember, the Parker Pen contains a new invention 


which abolishesinky fingers, entitled the «Lucky Curve.”’ 


Mma pits! 
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Nikko Sara ae 


Style 424 
Price $4.50 


Make 


This Test 
> Yourself 





Fill Parker feed 
tube with ink; touch 
curved end to bar- 
rel wall as in pic- 
ture; watch the ink 
scoot down, proving 
thereby that the 
Parker Pen will not 
leak and smear ink 














Financial Advertising 
[Eprttor’s NotE—Belov are printed some 
extracts from an address by H. D. Robbins, 
advertising manager for N.. W. Halsey & 
Co., and one of three men responsible not 
only for the growth of well-written, educa- 


ticnal financial advertisements, but also for 


the movement to clean out of the magazine 
pages the lying and extravagant announce- 
ments of unscrupulous promoters. What 
Mr. Robbins says about the need for strict 
censorship of financial advertising is en- 
dorsed without qualification by COLLIER’s. 
To the best of his ability, the editor of this 
page exercises such a censorship of the 
financial advertising offered to COLLIER’S. | 


T THE present time the magazine- 
reading public has developed a 
healthy and growing appetite for 
investment securities. This is in 

part due to the consecutive advertising of 
the bankers, in part to their educational 
copy, and in no small degree to the edi- 
torial work of the magazines themselves. 

The entire investment banking field has 
been benefited because a new class of buyers 
has been created. 

When a man withdraws his hard-earned 
savings from the bank and remits to Getit. 
Keepit & Co. for shares in some dream 
which he sees advertised in a reputable 
magazine, and which he soon discovers 
represents a total loss. then it is his capi- 
tal that is affected, and it is this sort of 
thing that sometimes drives men to sui- 
cide. Can the publisher of such a maga- 
zine seriously deny that he is in some 
measure responsible? 

In due time I expect to see financial ad- 
vertising one of the largest classifications 
in the magazines. I venture the opinion 
that 25 per cent of the advertisements run- 
ning in the periodical press are deceptive 
in some degree, and I submit that the con- 
scientious publisher is under a moral ob 
ligation to know about the merit of the 
goods he is acting as salesman for. 

Is a publisher warranted in exercising 
a censorship over the character of adver- 
tisements which he accepts? I claim he is: 

1. Because of his moral obligation to his 
readers. 

2. Because it is good business-building pol 
icy to keep harmful products and deceptive 
statements out of his advertising pages. 


A Saving Plan 


ae, savings and loan com- 
pany that pays as high as 8 per cent 
when money is kept on deposit for a fixed 
time has worked out a monthly saving 
plan for one who wants to accumulate 
$1,000. The principal payments vary from 
$880, which yields $1,000 in three years 
and eight months, to $800, which in six 
years and eight months produces the same 
sum. Here are the figures: 


$20 a month for 44 months 


| i *. 29 
14 “ e “ 60 
12 “ és “ @8 
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Land as an Investment 

ANADIAN PACIFIC stock pays a divi- 

dend of 10 per cent, earns a little less 
than 15 per cent, and has sold recently 
for more than $245 a share (par value 
$100). Union Pacific is a 10 per cent 
stock which earns more than 19 per cent 
and sold at about $182 a share when Cana 
dian Pacific was quoted at $245. Both 
properties are in fine shape. What is the 
explanation of the higher market value of 
Canadian Pacific? 

It is this: Of the 25,000,000 acres of 
land granted to the company by the Do 
minion of Canada to help build the road 
Canadian Pacific still 12.000.000 
Union Pacific owns less than 1,000 


owns 
acres. 
000 acres, inventoried at $1,098,000. ‘The 
13.000.000 acres sold by the Canadian Pa 
cific vielded $84,000,000 what the land 
still held will be marketed for no one can 
foretell. It will. however, be a great de il 
] 


more than was re ilized for the 13 OOOL000 


Oy} 
“4 


acres. 


average price per acre since 1906 rise from 
$5.84 to $17. Land still held by the road 


The Average M 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


One familiar with the growth of 
Canadian Pacifie land values has seen the 





is being managed with intelligence. Here 
is the very best of reasons for the rise of 
the common stock of a railroad to a point 
where it yields only 4+ per cent, and another 





A Catechism for the 
By WILLIAM 


Beginner in Investing 
G. LEISEN RING 


Of the Hibernian Banking Association, Chicago, in “ Investments” for July 


Below, briefly and clearly, are set down the fundamental explanations of the character and 


variety of bonds. 
dann’ IS A BOND?—A bond is a re- 


corded promise of a borrower, exe 
cuted under seal, to pay to the holder a 
specified sum of money on a definite date, 
with interest in the meantime at a fixed 
rate. 

What Is Meant by Denomination?— 
Bonds are issued in amounts of $100, 
$500, $1,000, and up, called denomina- 
tions, which indicate the face value or 
principal of interest-bearing securities. 

What Does Vaturity Vean? —The Mla- 
turity of a bond indicates when the prin- 
cipal or denomination is to be paid, and 
is stated in each bond. 

When Is Interest Paid?—Ordinarily, it 
is paid twice a year at six-month inter 
vals; for example, January 1 and July 1. 

What Are Coupons?—Coupons are sma!l 
certificates attached to the bond to indi 
cate the exact amount of interest due. and 
the time and place it is payable. These 
coupons, when due, are usually accepted 
by banks as so much eash, 

How Are Bonds Nold?—When bonds are 
sold, say at 99% and interest, or at 1011 
and interest, it means that the buyer pays 
in the first case $99.50, and in the second 
ease $101.50 for each $100 invested, be- 
sides the interest accrued to date of pur- 
chase. In the first instance the bond 
would be bought at a discount, and in the 
second at a premium. 

What Js Accrued Interest?—Acecrued in 
terest is that part of six months’ interest 
figured from the day the last coupon was 
paid to the date of purchase or sale, and 
belongs to the seller of the bond The 
purchaser in every case gets back the ac 
crued interest when the next coupon is 
paid, which includes the entire six months’ 
interest. 

What Are the Forms of Bonds?—Bonds 
are issued in registered or coupon form. 

What {re Re giste red Bonds? Bonds 
may be registered as to both principal and 
interest, called fully registered bonds, or 
as to principal alone, which means that, 
according to the registration, the princi 
pal and interest will be paid only to the 
person in whose name the bond is regis 
tered on the books of the registrar. Pay- 
ment of interest is made by check in the 
case of fully registered bonds. 

What Are Bonds?—They are 
bonds with coupons attached. Such bonds 
bonds, and ownership 


Coupon 


are called bearer 
passes by delivery. 

What Are the Classes of Bonds? 
are commonly divided into three general 
municipal, railroad, and publie 
service corporation. 


Bonds 


classes: 


No investor should buy without understanding fully these A, B, C facts 


What Lie Vunicipal Bonds?—Such 
bonds are the obligations of governments, 
States, cities, counties, school districts, 
ete. The principal and interest on such 
bonds are payable from the proceeds of 
taxes levied against and collected from 
the owners of property situated within 
said municipalities. Money secured by 
the sale of such bonds is used to pay for 
public improvements, such as erecting city 
halls, county  infirmaries, 
paving streets, and constructing water- 
works. 

What Are Railroad Bonds?—Such bonds 
are the obligations of railroad systems, 
and are secured by a mortgage pledging 
the property of the company to secure the 
principal of the loan. The interest is paid 
out of the company’s earnings, generally 
by the trustee, a trust company, with 
which the mortgage securing the bond 
issue is deposited, and whose duty it is 
to see that the rights of the bondholders 
are protected. 

What Are Public Service 
Bonds?—Such bonds are the obligations 
of companies furnishing light, heat, power, 
transportation, ete. They are secured in 
the same way as railroad bonds, and the 
interest is likewise paid. 

What Advantage Do Bonds Have as 
Investments? he They offer a safe and 
practically permanent form of investment 
for surplus funds. 

2. They vield a fair interest return. 
An interest return of 3.80 per cent to 54 
per cent can ordinarily be secured. 


schoolhouses, 


Corporation 


3. They are a quick asset. Having a broad 
market, they may be converted into cash 
on short notice. The stability of a bond is 
one of the most important considerations 
in selecting bonds for investment. ‘ 

!. They are convenient to handle. The 
collection of interest is a simple matter 
of clipping and presenting the coupons at 
your bank, or receiving a check in the case 
of registered bonds. .. . 

5. They have a fixed income. No mat 
ter what the market value of a bond may 
be, the income remains the same. ; 

What Is the Difference Between a Stock 
and a Bond?—KEach share of stock repre 
sents an interest in a business proportion 
ate to the total capital, while a bond is a 
mortgage obligation of a company or a 
prior lien on the taxes received by a mu 
nicipality. The interest return on a bond 
is fixed, while on a stock it may fluctuate 
according to the earnings of the company. 
The interest due to the bondholders is a 
claim on the profits prior to the dividends 


on the stock Issue 





Net Earnings and Interest 


FEUNHE Boston “News Bureau,” a daily 
| financial newspaper, has compiled a 
short list of selected industrial bonds with 
a view to showing the extent of security 


behind them. Earnings for the last year 


and for the last five years, in relation to 


Charges on Industrial Bonds 


issues are small, a glance to compare the 
real assets and statement of earnings with 
the bond obligations will be sufficient In 
a very large number of companies, how 
evel bonds are resorted to in financing 


the growth of a business, and they repre 


bond interest charges, are given sent a vreater or less proportion of real 
% earnings to 
Interest charge Vet earnings interest charges 
10 1906-'10 191i WH "I 1910 1906-10 
U. S. Steel $38.687.343 $37,692,970 887.407,187 £89. 793.779 226 219 
Va.-( , ( em 577.500 137.180 2 911.329 3.740.184 504 R55 
Int. Paper 1,163,710 1,188,157 1,017,066 1.372.049 S87 115 
U.S. Rubber 1.261.381] 1.524.318 4.784.275 4.779.533 380 313 
Cent. Leather 2,053 387 1 832.229 1.494.505 2,842,479 72 155 
Dist. Securities 791,647 TSO.789 779.217 1.308.037 QR 167 
An analvsis of this sort is a good one fo assets and productive capital In eucl 
the investor to make In the ise ot ( ises the margin between earnings und 
! , companies, Of cours ye bol irges becomes signit nt 











illustration of the wisdom of investing in 
well-chosen land. 


For a Woman Investor 


‘a old question of what bonds are 
suitable for a woman investor has 
been answered recently by the “Wall Street 
Journal.” Lhat paper combed the current 
bond market for the woman with $20,000 
who wanted as high a rate of interest as 
possible without sacrificing safety. 

List one is chosen from 220 issues of rail- 
road bonds legal for savings-bank invest- 
ments. The average return is 4.18 per cent. 

Price to 
yield % 


Atchison gen. 4s, due 1995. oss Oe 
C., B. & Q. gen. 4s, due 1958........4.15 
St. Paul gen. 4s, due L989... pas. Se 
Chi., R. I. & Pac. ven. 4s, due 1988. ..4.16 
Chi., R. I. & Pae. ref. 4s, due 1934. ..4.75 
Del. & Hud. Ist & ref. 4s, due 1943 4.10 
Gt. Nor. (St. P., Minn. & Man.) Ist 

4s, due 1948 worTrerrrrien. 
Ill. Central Ist ref. 4s, due 1955 4.19 
Leuis. & Nash. unified 4s, due 1940. ..4.06 
So. Pac. Ist cons. ref. 4s, due 1955 4.25 
Union Pac. Ist & ref. 4s, due 2008 ..4.14 


List two is suggested if the woman can 
be sure that some one concerned in han- 
dling her money will keep in close toueh 
with the bond market. A few shares of 
high-grade standard railroad and indus- 
trial preferred stocks might he added. 
Price to 
yield % 


Railroad Bonds 


Lake Shore 4s, due 1928 . . 4.51 
Ati. Coast Line 4s. due 1952 4.31 
L. & N. (Atl, Knox. & Cinn.) 4s, due 
1955 ; 24.35 
So. Pac. coll. 4s, due 1949............ 4.41 
D. & R. G. Ist & ref. 5s, due 1955 5.61] 
Public Utility Bonds 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. coll. 4s, due 1929 4.86 
N. Y. Tel. Ist & gen. 4%s, due 1939. ..4.50 
Pac. Tel. & Tel. 5s, due 1937 5.06 
Pub. Service Co p. os, due 1959 5.35 


Industrial Bonds 


U.S. Steel sinking fund 5s, due 1963. 4.71 


Bethlehem Steel 5s, due 1926 5.38 
Rep. lron & Steel 5s, due 1940 , 5.38 
Va.-Car. Chem. 5s, due 1923 £89 
Aimour & Co. 44s, due 1939. 5.00 


The Dividend History 
( 7 of the vital questions that should 

be asked by the investor is: What is 
the dividend history of the company whose 
Naturally, 
the history ef dividend payments is im- 
portant it explains, for instance, why 
Norfolk & Western, a 5 per cent stock, 
sells at 105, while Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
sells at 78. The first has paid dividends 
for ten years consecutively—an average 


securities | am = considering ” 


of 3.5 per cent for nine vears, and 5 per 
cent last vear. The Brooklyn stock has 
been paying dividends only for the last 


two years—3 per cent in 1909 and 5 per 


cent last veai The answer can be sup 
plied in the case of companies that make 
annual reports by any dealer. It is a mat 
ter of record lor practically all of the 


railroads and industrial companies whose 

stocks are listed on the New York Stock 

Exchange a record of dividend payments 

has been compiled by John Muir & Co. 

\ Telepost Strike 

fbr coy is a strike of Telepost opera 
tors the first week in August. Prae 

tically the whole Western force—about 30 


] 
he 


went out N 


‘ot for more pay did t 
lelepost operators strike, but only to se 
The president of the 


company explained that the men were not 


cure wages due them 


paid because stock sales have been slow. 
lelepost is one of the special promotions 


of the Sterling Debenture Corporation. In 


the literature issued from the Sterling De 
enture Corporation's office it has been 
‘a 1 ¢t t practiecall is soon is estab 
lished Telepost offices become self-support 
ing. Tt tvpical « rreration by this 
0 ) if ] 

1 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


Good tobacco, good 
thinking—good think- 
ing, good business. 
Velvet is the smooth- 
est tobacco you ever 
tasted—made of the 
finest leaves of Bur- 
ley tobacco. It's dis- 
tinctive. It has a 
taste and flavor that’s 
different from other 
Burleys, because 
weve been particu- 
lar in curing it; and 
its a quality smoke, 
because weve been 
particular in mak- 
ing it. You'll realize 
the difference when 
you smoke it. Buy 
a can and try it. 
Sooner or later you ll 
come to Velvet. Why 
not now ? 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, IIL. 


In a neat metal can 


10 cents 


At your dealer's, or if 
he is sold out, send us 
the roc Well sence 
you a can to any ada- 
dress in the U.S.A. 








_ “TOBACCO 











The Cockpit at Viterbo 


Continued from page 22 


I’ve 
games 


Bourse; and 
Crooked 
and he 
gambling, 


on the 

straight. 
playing,” 
honest 
that 


always played 
aren’t worth 
read me a lecture on 
His club in Naples had 
kind of a reputation. It attracted 
the idle rich, the aristocrats. The Beauti- 
ful Reformed Society had word of it, and 
Rapi paid. For protection? For that and 


also for the winnowing of his customers, 
that the good grain might be brought in 


and the tares cast out. So he met Alfano 


and Fueei, the other great white chiefs, and 
became himself a leader of such impor- 
tance that he sat in that secret council 
which ordered (it is said) the execution 


of the traitor Cuocolo and the traitor’s 
wife. Was that all? The day he had 
his confrontation with Abbatemaggio, that 
brilliant little informer cried: “Rapi, you 
were a fence—a receiver of stolen goods. 
You disposed of the most valuable jewels 
stolen by the gangs of the Camorra.” 


A Tragic Farce 


DAPI was almost speechless with rage; 
W he could only stammer: “Rogue, liar, 
assassin, spudatore 
“Oh, oh, that’s not a nice way for a 
professor of philosophy to talk,” sneered 
the informer, and the judges in black and 





gold laughed, the prisoners laughed, until 
Alfano, standing up in the cage, shouted 


“Silence, all! This is not a com- 
edy!” and there was silence. 

Yet as the days went by, 
old chureh deformed 
tice, it seemed more and more that Alfano 
was wrong; this was not a trial but a 
comedy—a tragie farce, if you will, played 
by Neapolitan lovers of laughter and tears. 
Came Esposito, a waiter in the Café For- 
tunio in the Galleria, where the chiefs 
foregathered: a white-haired man. The 
violent error of his criminal life had left 
marks on him. His face was laced with 
black sears. An eye had been gouged out, 
and in its place glared a ball of glass. It 
was a head ugly and strenuous as a night 


angrily: 
there in the 
into a court of jus 


mare. The main charge against him was 
that he had fled when the Carabineers ar- 


Camorra and the 
actual murder of the 


rested the leaders of the 
men wanted for the 
Cuocolos. 

“T hid myself, Not because I was 
guilty of any crime. I afraid of 
dying in prison. I have heart disease. 1 
have eve. The other is going. I 
feared I’d go blind in prison—God! God!” 

Suddenly he began to sob. He rocked to 
and fro in hysteria. Abruptly he tore the 
ball from his eye-socket and threw 
it down before the judges in their black 
and gold. ‘Look at me!” he shouted, and 
turned on the crowded court-room a face 
so horrible that the very Carabineers shud 
dered. (Such an effigy of Evil the Middle 
Ages sculptured in obscure corners of the 
basilica.) Then the wretched creature 
pitched forward in a faint on the floor; 
and the stage-manager rang down the 
curtain. 

Fragments of the psychology of crime! 
The accusation that stung the minor 
criminals—these pickpockets, blackmail- 


ves! 


was 


lost one 


glass 


ers, white-slave traders, kidnapers, body- 
snatchers—was that their wives, sweet- 
hearts, sisters were not wholly immacu- 
late. When that was hinted the wild 
beast roared in them. Maria Stendardo, 
the poor Beauty, kept a rooming-house. 


Married, she was, in addition, the com- 
mon-law wife of Morra, who is charged 
with the killing of Cuocolo. Now Presi- 
dent Bianchi had but to intimate her life 
was not stainless to bring about a storm 


of protest from every criminal in the cage 

from every prassophagian rogue in the 
audience. (It was a garlie-scented court.) 
Weeping, the fair, fat woman moaned: 
“That this should be said of me!” and 
Morra, of the common-law, roared with rage. 


The Psychology of Crime 


tgs scene: stranger still was 
d an afternoon witha the informer held 
the center of the stage. He was facing 
Di Marinis, the district leader whose in- 


solence to a great lady of Naples brought 
about the trial. For days, in his dapper 
Abbatemaggio had fenced with the 
men he had betrayed, always smiling, mas- 
ter of himself. This day he was hysterical, 
shifting from outbursts of tears to scream- 


way, 


ing fits. What was it all about? Di Marinis 
had said the informer’s sister was a well- 
known gutter-bird of the slums—what 
Porta del Carmine I know not: and Ab- 
batemaggio, who had smilingly admitted 
he was a thief, burglar, blackmailer, stool- 
pigeon, and traitor, b roke down in a welter 
of shame and revolt. rhe psychology of 
crime! Glance, too. for a moment at the 
psychology of the crime hunters Not 
once. not twice. but oftener. the court has 
had tothrow out ev dence that was wholly 
and palpably manufactured by the in 
forme} nd the Carabineers One such 
I witnessed Cuocolo was known | 


incident 
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Dated July 1, 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 and $500 each, with Privilege of Registration as to 


ISSUED BY THE 


BLACKWELL LUMBER CO. 


Of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


Redeemable on 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6% SERIAL GOLD BONDS 





interest dates at 105 and interest. 














2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


6th. 





Having sold over 


Full Particulars in Circular No. 734C. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


105 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


(Established 1865) 


Principal. First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee. 
$80,000 January 1, 1912 | $80,000 July 1, 1915 | $80,000 January 1, 1919 
80,000 July 1, 1912 80,000 January 1, 1916 80,000 July 1, 1919 
80,000 January 1, 1913 80,000 July 1, 1916 80,000 January 1, 1920 
80,000 July 1, 1913 80,000 January 1, 1917 80.000 1 1, 1920 
80,000 January 1, 1914 | 80,000 July 1, 1917 eee ny ' 
80,000 July 1, 1914 | 80,000 January 1, 1918 | 80,000 January 1, 1921 
80,000 January 1, 1915 80,000 July 1, 1918 80,000 July 1, 1921 
These bonds, which are issued for the refunding of the Com- 


pany’s floating indebtedness and for the purchase of additional timber, 
are secured by a closed First Mortgage upon more than 1,100,000,000 
feet of merchantable standing timber together with railroad, 
logging equipment and a thoroughly modern mill having a capacity of 
over 80,000,000 feet of finished lumber per annum. 


We recommend these bonds on account of the following facts: 
lst. The Company’s assets are conservatively valued at nearly four times the 
amount of the bond issue. 


The stockholders have an actual investment of over $4,000,000 behind 
the bonds. 


Forty-five per cent of the Company’s timber holdings is Idaho White Pine, 
the most profitable class of timber in relation to its stumpage value known 
in this country. 
Based upon present operations and contracts the Company’s net earnings will 
show a large surplus over principal and interest requirements. 


The mortgage provides for a sinking fund sufficient to retire this bond issue 
from the exhaustion of less than one-half of the Company’s timber. 


The principal stockholders of the Company are men of large personal re- 
sources and the management is thoroughly experienced and competent. 


$1,300,000 of these bonds to the most conservative 
class of private investors and institutions we offer the balance in a fairly 
wide range of maturities at par and accrued interest, to net G per cent. 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 


Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 


traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc. 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother. 


Icy-Hot 


keep stews, ve getables, etc. 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 
Many New Exclusive Features 
Pints $1 up; 

at dealers — loc 
write for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CoO. 


Dept. C, 


»%k for name 


lars—one and two quarts— 


hot without 


quarts $2.50 up. See 


Icy-Hot 


Cincinnati, O. 











No Dark Room Necessary 


Only 10 minutes are re- 
quired to take and finish 6 
photo post cards with the 
Daydark Photo Post Card 
Machine. No previous photo- 
graphic experience necessary. 
Takes Groups, Interiors, Flash- 
lights, Landscapes, Portraits or 
Buildings. No darkroom necessary 
as all is done within this wonderful 
machine, and you are at all times 
absolutely sure of securing the ’ 
picture most desired. Simplicity itself. Nothing to wear or 
get out of order. The Daydark is ideal for the amateur—is 
small and compaét, weighing only 35¢ pounds. It isa perfe& 
magazine camera, with capacity of three times as many ex- 
posures as other cameras. By finishing what you take where 
you take it you save needless expense, delay and anxiety. A 
mint for the bustling money maker at picnics, fairs, carnivals 
and other gatherings. Write to-day for Free Catalog. 


Dept. J, St. Louis, Mo 











Daydark Specialty Co., 
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Trus- rod Exterior Wall 
eautif 
weat her re 
ling the pore t 
Trus-Con Exterior Wall 


ul protecting cone 





—WATERPROOFS 





Finish, 
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Finish 
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Write for Free Trus- Con Color Card r ell 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 442 Trussed Concrete Bldg., 








DAMPPROOF— ST AINPROOF—ATTRACTIVE 
FINISHES FOR ewe AND BRICK 


with a brush, makes walls better than new —has a 
sees because readily washed—has a dampproof, 
i be mes an inseparable art of the concrete, 
ch € ot pee t K off e paint 
I I ation, especially I na¢ n 
y Furni r ina i ty ny ors 
1 y l ent 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















if Yeu iaisal the 
Goose that Laid the 
Golden Egg, Wouldn’t 


You Insure It? 


F course you would! You 
are producing the golden 
nuggets for yourself and 

family. Your income earning 
power should be so protected 
by insurance that if anything 
happens, you and your family 
will be provided for. Accidents 
occur daily which destroy or 
impair the earning power of the 
individual. 

Accident Insurance today is 
so broad and the cost so small 
that it is a mystery why any 
man should carry his own risk. 
We will insure you against tem- 
porary disabilities as well as 
loss of life, limb or sight. 


Use this coupon, or ask your broker 
for particulars regarding accident in- 
surance. 





The Travelers Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send particulars regarding Accident 
Insurance. 


Name 


Address 
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What School? 


ere Is Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Girl 


HE selection of a school—the dest school, is an important 
matter, and as difficult as it is important. The best school 
for one is not the best school for another. It is a serious 
question of requirements and qualifications. Each good school 
offers special advantages. If students of different temperaments, 
capabilities and purposes could, with equal advantage, attend the 



















same schol, the problem of education would be simpli fied 
The Edae 1 Aid Society, as one of its activiti maintains 
a Sehoal In jon Bureau, which supplies without charge, 
gues c a t n concerning the 
cg tr ed parat t. If 
you are iutere scr 








Ls 
ou may ir dic ate as 


of school desired; pre ® as to location, (city ¢ 
ligious denomination pre ed; boarding or day sch 
limit for school year; name of pr pective student; ag 





education; course of study desired esl se in taking the or 
—whether to prepare for a profession or only as an accomplish- 
ment; when enrollment will “ay made 
Any special requirements should be fully stated Immediately 
upon receipt of this inforn ation, catalogues of schools which offer 
the advantages desired and a copy of the American College & Pri- 
vate School Direetory—a 252-page book, most 
Free k co “ va ete and authentic = - Rind will be 
forwarded to your address. Send 10« ag choot ln 
formation Barean, EWU ATIONAL AID S804 tery, 1635-5 57 First 
National Bank Bidg., Chieage, 
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and ~ I ana y elisa 
P . nickel plated and 


erfect ignition. 


atisfaction guaran made of 


teed or money refunded Sent . — 
post-paid, complete j 35c ~~ sf 
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SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. C-4 Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY ee a REARS 


in all kinds of housebuld par 
iron,copper, brass, et 








Just squeeze from tube and # 
with fingers Hardenin 
surfece. Patches all ma 


Send 106 for trial af ei = te ” A 
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1937 Broadway, Dept. 10,New York QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 
SOCIAL WORK — The New Profession 
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Chicago School of Civics & Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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to have worn a seal ring. It was old and 
| heavy, famous in his world of rapine and 
| roguery. This ring had not been found 
on his dead hand when the body was 
| discovered on the slope of Vesuvius, out 
| Pompeii way. 
;} Six months after the 
; one of the suspected murderers, Abbate- 
maggio led the Carabineer detective, Capez- 
zuto, and his assistants to the house of 
Salvi. From the mattress he picked out a 
ring. In court it was sworn: to as being 
Cuocolo’s ring. Thus was Salvi connected 
with the murder. Then Di Marinis asked 
to inspect the ring. In his ante-political 
days he had been an engraver and jeweler. 
“This is a cheap alloy of gold and metal, 
and, moreover, it has never been worn,” 
he said; the experts called in confirmed 
his statement, and the ring evidence van 
ished from the case forever. 


arrest of Salvi, 


Alice in Wonderland 


HAVE attended many courts of justice 

in many lands. I know only one paral 
lel to this trial at Viterbo; and that trial 
is recorded in Carroll’s Reports, Book One, 
Chapter Eleven, under the caption: “Who 
Stole the Tarts?” From the beginning up 
to the visible end the Camorra trial has 
had an air of “Alice in Wonderland.” It 
was as though vou heard the Mad Hat 
ter giving his evidence and the Queen of 
Hearts saying: “And just take off his 
head.” Even the guinea-pigs who cheered 
were suppressed by the court; Bill, the 
Lizard, seribbled notes in the jury-box; 
the dormouse fell asleep; 
had hysterics: and Alice’s summing up 
was not inapplicable. What she said was: 
“T don’t believe there’s an atom of mean- 
ing in it.” The Queen of Hearts, you may 
remember, took exception to this blunt 
statement, and quite in the Latin judicial 
way she demanded: “Sentence first—ver- 
dict afterward.” 

I think that will be the history of the 
famous Camorra trial of Viterbo. What- 
ever the sentence passed upon the hetero- 
geneous rogues in the cage may chance to 
be, the real verdict upon the Camorra is 
yet to be given. 

The thieves and panderers and ruffians 
who have been exhibited for six months 
in the iron cage will go back to their cells; 
the blithe little informer will betake him- 
self and his fee to some refuge in Africa 
or the Americas; the discredited chiefs of 
The Beautiful Reformed Society will sink 
into obscurity—melancholy Tweeds, but 
not without successors. 

To-day the society 


rules Naples as of 


old. The graft law is laid upon every 
form of public and private activity—upon 


business as upon crime. Alfano has gone; 
Fucci has gone; but they have a successor. 
Tammany did not perish with Tweed nor 
end with Croker. So long as one hundred 
thousand vagabonds, male and female, sun 





| votes, The 





Italy—a continuous performance, going | 
}on month after month, with real villains 
cursing and moaning, with real victims 
erving for vengeance, with disinterred 
corpses, with weapons and torches, with 
a real heroine—a scandalous and veritable 
heroine of love All this there is, and 
also the pathos of fallen greatness the 
mighty of Naples faller to the level of | 
the old thief Arena and Ibello, who might 
have been cut down from rallows of the 
Middle Ages, and Bartolozzi, who should 
be gibbering in a madhouse What a 
drama for the gaping Latin! Surelv they 
never did things bette n the Rome of old 
Panem et IrCENnses | s roaring melo 
drama. staged at Vite oOo. 1s wortl in\ 
antique circus of Nero ere too are 
riminals thrown to the | beasts for 
the joy of the populace ind a politician 
or two or three to make good the measure 
Ihe more things change said the othe 
more they are ft Same thing 


themselves idly in the streets of Naples, 
the criminal side of the Camorra will ex- 
ist. So long Government, or oppo 
sing parties, will barter protection for 
Beautiful Reformed Society will 
abroad, 


as the 


exist—the district leaders will ride 
flown with wine and insolence—the gangs 
will hold sway in the wards. That is the 
way of life in Naples—the Latin way of life 


A Pageant for the Populace 


DO not ask you to take my opinion (a 

negligible thing) on this matter. What 
is written here was told me by the men who 
stand highest in the set that rules Italy 
to-day. They are sage statesmen, whose 
wisdom is tempered with Latin cynicism. 
Behind the dreaded behind the 
bloody bogy of the Camorra they see a 
political condition, and nothing else. And 
the great trial at Viterbo, they will tell 
you, is a sop thrown to the vanity of a 
great lady, who was insulted by a district 
leader as she took the air of the Villa—a 


society 


sop to the vanity of the Duke of Aosta 
military governor of Naples a sop to the 
vanity of the King, who fancies he is 
exercising regal power That it is; and 


as well, a pageant for the 


the March hare | 


populace of | 











hen the U. S. Battle- 
ship “Maine” was 
sunk in Havana Har- 
bor, Admiral Sigsbee’s 
HOWARD Watch went 


down with it. 

It lay in sea water for five days 
—was recovered by a navy diver— 
and today it varies less than ten 
seconds a month, which is a ratio 
of one second in 260,000. Admiral 
Sigsbee has carried his HOWARD 
Watch since 1868. It has cruised in 
eighteen vessels of the U. S. Navy— 
over a distance of Two Hundred and 
Eighty-eight Thousand miles. 


post card, Dept. 





The Howard Watch 


It has set the standard time in 
taking observations for navigating 
—where a few seconds’ error may 
spell disaster to the ship. A service 
so exacting that even the ship’s 
chronometers have to be checked 
up in every port. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (double roller escape- 
ment) in a ‘“‘Jas. Boss’’ or ‘‘Crescent”’ gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in a 14K 
solid gold case at $150. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a HOW- 
ARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a 
good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ““The Log 
of the HOWARD Watch,’ 
his own HOWARD. You'll enjoy it. 
A, and we'll send you a copy. 


’ relating to the history of 
Drop us a 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Care About Books? 

| - ry. ~ ‘ . . 

If you do and if you want to read one of the most delightful little volumes about 
books and their makers that you ever opened, get out your shears and clip off the 
coupon at the foot of this page. It will bring to you, absolutely free of charge, 
a sixty-four-page volume which you will find be as valuable a work as you 
have ever thumbed through. 

It isa booklet which we have had prepared at considerable expense in order to make 
possible an adequate description of The Harvard Classics, Dr. Eliot’s famous 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 

But it has turned out to be such a useful work in itself that we want every lover 
of books among Collier’s readers to have a copy of it. It is not a mere catalogue 
of titles and authors, but is a chatty, readal ummary, such 1 college professor might give after 
lecture hours, stating why certain authors and certain works were chosen 

ind going int discussion of those authors and those works 
It is a book full of literary suggestion. Showing as it does a 
isensus of trained opinion as to the finest volumes of the 
| literature and history—tor it represents the views, 
| only of Dr. Eliot, but of a distinguished group 
fellow-educator it should prove of wonderful 
ervice in the library of any reader In itself 
it is a literary guide and summary of a charac- 
ter that no book lover can afford to neglect. 
| If you care at all about books we want 
you to send for this booklet, even if 
| you have no intention of intere ting 

P.F yourself in the Five-Foot Shelf. 

| COLLIER But that is something in which 

& SON, ; ery reader is naturally interested 

416 West 13th Si., omething he would be ly too glad t 
: 7 I nin n ould be mi ) FiAC Oo 
New York } : 6 
| have outlined and really explained to him 
fr f f The booklets are going fast, and if you delay 
- , « may have to wait son weeks for the 
Foot St t completion of the next edition So our only 
ggest is that y AC T wy can 
y hea t the on oft W, as you sit 
ead ‘ I t to-day 
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In the Domestic 


Concluded fi 


to straighten matters without resorting to 
legal aid. 
Therefore the 
Relations Court do not 
number of deserted 
nor yet do they 


Domestic 
show the total 
wives in Manhattan, 
represent the number of 


statistics of the 


women Who rush for a summons on the 
first provocation. The numbers covered 
by the records show the number of women 
who had no alternative and, in nearly 
every case, took out a summons _ relue- 
tantly. ‘There is not one woman in a 
thousand who will bring her husband to 
court, if she can help it. When she does 
it is because she sees no other way. That 


there are thousands of men who will re- 
spond to the faintest legal jog, who pay 
no attention whatever to gentler methods, 
is very plainly shown by the number of 
summonses taken by wives and the 
pushed no further. From September first, 
when the court was started, till March, 
123 men were committed to the work- 
house, as it Was impossible to deal with 
them in any other way, 226 were dis 
charged, and 73 were put on probation. 
In all there were 3,600 summonses issued. 
Of these 988 had to be followed by War- 
rants, as the men refused to obey the 
summonses. But of the 3.600 summonses 
only 1592 were returned to court, the 
difference being the number of 
who either found that the 


cases 


women 
first step was 


enough, or else their courage gave out. 
More than likely it is the first. for now 
all the unnecessary difficulties have been 


removed, and a woman who has persisted 
to the point of getting a summons usually 
follows up. When she 
cause the mere 
does exist whose 
out why he 
to frighten 


does not it is be 
knowledge that a court 
only business find 
neglects his family is enough 
many a man doing his 


is to 


into 


duty. In the old days a wife’s threat to 
bring her husband before the court was a 
kind of joke. Tle knew that there was 


not one chance in a hundred that she 
would earry it through. Now she 
because there is a court for 
troubles and behind the court 
powerful organized social centers. 


does, 
domestic 
stand 


An Intricate System 


| Ff a man does not intend to support his 
family, the only way he c4## evade the 
responsibility is to get out of the State 
altogether. Of course, he is guilty of a 
much graver crime if he is caught. But 
so delightfully jumbled are the State ex- 
tradition that he may be guilty of 
a felony in one State and go happily 
along in another. In addition, until the 
day arrives, which social workers see 
coming in the distance, when the Do 
Court shall have a trained stall as 
courts have, supplemented by 
locating 
reach he 
Jew. If he is a 
will late: 
heeause of a very simple but most efficient 
evolved by Mr. Waldman. 
On February first Mr. Waldman, 
of the United Hebrew Charities, sent to 
every Jewish organization in the United 
States, to aid societies. and every 
group of Hebrews organized for any pur 
pose at all; to Gentile relief bureaus and 
to the Yiddish throughout the 
world a very statement 
of the tremendous importance of this de 
sertion and question. He 
asked these centers to cooperate with him 
in locating deserters. At the same time 
he arranged with four of the leading Yid 
dish newspapers, in New York, Chicago 
Cincinnati, and Montreal, to open up the 
Rogues’ Gallery. In this each Sunday ap 
pear four pictures of 
Wishes to locate, with a 


laws 


mestic 
the juvenile 
oflicial means of deserters, once 
out of 


unless he is a 


wu man 1s 
That is, 
Jew back he 


is safely lost. 
come, sooner ol 
scheme 
head 


lodges, 


press 


clear and concise 


abandonment 


men the society 
full desei ipt ion 


furnished by the family On Monday 
morning a tvpe copy of this deseription 
is sent to all the cooperating centers, with 


the request that it be pasted in 


as possible in the so 


as con 
picuous a 


place 


eety s oflices 


That is all there is to it. The United 
Hebrew Charities of New York throws 
this sealed bottle into the waters and 
sits bac caring for the family and 

aiting But not for long Like an un 
derground eam working its way to the 
surface, ere and there little bubbles of 
evidence appeal Letters begin to come 
to the secretarv of the Nationa® Des 
tion Bureat ind in a wonderfully short 
time thre ollice s on. tte right tra 
Before the pictures nd dese. ptions have 
heen out mar weeks -ometimes 10 takes 
only | days Lin man im seen 1 
recognize somew here Sometime if i] 
Triend oO ney m in the old count 
and earad throug othe Triend 

B the most intricate ind 
ites the niormation ome 
National De rtion B 


\ fey eeks ago won n 


unable 


Relations Court 


om page 15) 


looking out of hei 
a man go by 


in Buffalo saw 
had known in 
the little Polish village from which they 
both came. Evidently he had prospered 

to such an extent that half of her next 
letter to her cousin in Cincinnati 
taken up with a minute description of 
the old-time friend. “He like 
a dude, Becky, and pretty. He 
has two fine diamonds rich man. 
country is some people, 
Becky.” 

That very day the cousin in Cincinnati 
had seen in the Yiddish paper the picture 
of the “pretty dude,” with a description, 
furnished by the wife, in which there 
no mention of the two fine 
return post the letter 
to New York, and a 
man was brought back. 
given a chance privately. 
found and he will be 
the Bureau. If he 
brought before the 
Court. If he 


window 
whom she 


is dressed 
looks sO 
like a 


rhis good for 


was 
diamonds. By 
from Buffalo went 
few days ago the 
First he will be 
Work will be 
closely watched by | 
fails he will be 
Domestic Relations 
fails again there will be no 


half-way methods. Ile will be a wilful 
deserter, and when the Bureau gets him | 


the second time he will be 


a felony. 


charged with 


Returning the Deserters 


No, strange as it may seem to an out- 
A sider, the National Bureau of Deser- 
tion, which since first 


February has loca- 


ted and brought back to New York from 
60 to 70 per cent of the deserting men, 
states positively that from 30 to 40 per | 
cent of these men are not really bad men. | 
At the worst they are weak men and 
often only foolish, without the courage 


to face a mistake. A 
the men come 


great number of 
America, ignorant, 
lancuage—come on 


over to 
to speak the 


hearsay of friends. Once here they find 
things very different from their expecta 
tions and, leaving their families, start 
out to look for better prospects, drift 
from place to place, at first intending to 
keep in touch with their families and 
friends, but as they go on and on and 


things get no better, they stop writing. 
Once the habit is broken it is easy. 
Either they never make good or by the 


time they do the old 
belong to another life. They begin again 
somewhere else, and the wife and children 
wait and wait in New York. 

The desk of the secretary 
hundreds of letters, with 
photographs, large pictures, 


conditions seem to 


is piled with 
dozens’ of 
carefully 


wrapped in paper, crossed groups, snap 
shots, old-fashioned tintypes. They come 
from every State in the Union, from 
every country in Europe, almost from 


every quarter of the 
san 


With a letter 
came a letter 
former was 
businesslike 
words. The 
that her 
and she 
like a 


globe. 
there 
Jerusalem The 
more than a note, a 
that wasted no 
woman had reason to 
husband was in New 
to have 


from Francisco 
from 

scarcely 
document 
suppose 
York 
forwarded 
letter from 
covering 


wished 
bale of 
Jerusalem was a 
many pages with 
characters. Four years be 
man” had left her He had 
America to get rich and he was 
send for her and the children 
Twice he had written. 


him 
goods. The 
long letter, 
fine Hebrew 
fore “het 
come to 

voing to 


in a few months. 


Then no more. For four years she had 
waited. She, too, had heard of “the good 
people in New York,” and she reggae | 


To the let- 
another from the rabbi of 
ration, a little. serawling, offi 
corroborating all the long let 
with the official 
seal—six tiny cedar trees on a_ ruined 


that her husband be found. 
ter was praned 
her congreg 
cial note, 
ter had 


said, and sealed 


temple wall. A bit of the still, old East 

dropped timidly, hopefully into the West. 
An Enlightening Experience 

( NE might go on quoting scraps. comic, 
tragic, pathetic, that come in every 


mail to the National Desertion Bureau 
from every corner of the earth; picturing 
cross-sections from the lives of applicants 


at the Court of Domestic Relations. It 
vould be hard to overdraw the sorrow 
the cruelty, the icv indifference, the in 
efficiency, the patient endurance of some 
women, the feeble ness of good intentions, 


the weakness, the selfishness of men and 
women strugel ng to hold each other to 
the mechanical fulfilment of promises, to 
the obs ince of duties when love is dead 

No. it is not a pleasant place to vo to 


But it is a sadly necessary one a wonde1 


fully enlightening place, if vou have pre 
neeived notions, ed on ignorance of 
tual condition ind a vague belief that 
' ell n this best of all possible 
oO It 1 rightful commentary 
that i Court of Domest Relations is 
needed at it ilmost a worse one 
{ it ‘ Ss OT one State in the Union 
t t is recognized ie need 


was | 











Out on your mens in your easy chair, away seine the 
heat and the crowds, enjoying every kind of musical 
‘entertainment that the theatre, the opera, or the 
music hall affords—that’s what it means to own an 


EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


There is no greater comfort 
| than an evening with an Edison 

the comfort of bright songs 
and music perfectly rendered ; 
| the comfort of Amberol Rec- 
ords, playing four-and-one- 
half minutes instead of two; 
| the comfort of the permanent 
sapphire reproducing point 
that does away with constant 
needle-changing, andthe com- 
fort of a subdued volume of 
sound, that does not carry be- 
yond your own little family 
circle. 

You probably do not get 
much farther than your por rch 
theseevenings. Getan Edison 
Phonograph, and that is far 
enough. The comfort of a 
cool porch is something—the 





comfort of a fascinating enter- 
tainment, provided by a per- 
fect instrument, is everything. 
The wonderful, sensitive, wax 
cylinders, the silent, long- 
running motor, the long-play- 
ing Amberol Records, the 
permanent sapphire reproduc- 
ing point, and the means of 
making and reproducing your 
own records, are all exclusive 
Edison Phonograph features. 
Remember this when you 
make your purchase. 

Edison Standard Records. . . . $ .35 


Edison Amberol Records 

(play twice as long) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records $ .75 to $2.00 
There isan Edison Phonograph at a price to 
suit everybody's means, from the Gem at 
$15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00, sold at 
the same prices everywhere in the United 
States. Get complete catalogs from your 
dealer or from us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
You candictate to the EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH twice as fast as any stenographer can take it 
eres Hee EP TUE MSTA TE Ec 





ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’S 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


ME Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 








New Sensation 


Photos Direct 


GZ on Post Cards 
NO NEGATIVES 


Hustlers and wide-awake 

men—the photo post ard 

business offe 

portuniti Small investment— 

Big Profits No experience 
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Mandel Combination ie. 3 ‘Camera 






Th \ styles c size 3x444 and 2x3) 
direct on n post cards— no negative o. hs mplet able 
photo gallery y weighs 9 px 2 
ished on the spot in one minute. Compiete outa Only $25. 

| Outfit includes everything needec art g 

| away ; also 200 large 1 100 small post car Send $5 ep 

| with or C.0.D. Write t f - Free Circulars. 


Chicago Santee Co., Dept. B49, Congress and Lafiin Sts., Chicago 
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METAL SHELTER C0., 5- 41 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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There is no reason why you should spend | 
more money for tires than do the thousands of A 


motorists who use UNITED STATES TIRES. 


You are in a position now to choose tires, not merely 


buy 


When you purchased your new car, you naturally 
took the tires that came with the car. 
can judge tires for yourself. 
of service tires ought to give and you know whether 
or not the tires you have been using have sufficient 








To Motorists who 
are about to renew 
their tire equipment 


them. 


strength to measure up to that standard. 


Probably the best reason why thousands of motorists 


are 


United States Tires 


is because they are coming to realize that by combin- 
ing in each brand the strongest points of four famous 


today forsaking other brands and turning to 


Continental Hartford 
Gé&J Morgan & Wright 


makes, United States Tires are unquestionably 


The Strongest Tires in the World 


and that this extra strength means far more tire mile- 


age with far less tire trouble than they have been 
accustomed to in the use of other brands. 
The oft-quoted statements, ‘‘Have always used 


them,’’ 


for renewing with amy brand of tires. 


If tire expense means anything to you, 
all other reasons and demand the tires that are actually 
giving users of United States Tires the kind of service 


that every motorist wants. 


It is this extra service, 


avithout extra cost, 


made United States Tires 


America’s PREDOMINANT Tires 


four-fifths of all the 
Made in every style and 


Y 
best dealers handle them. 
size— 


ou can buy them anywhere 


American and Millimeter. 
United States Tire Company 


Broadway at 58th Street 
NEW YORK 
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and ‘‘ Were on my car when I bought it, 
are mighty poor reasons (if they are the on/y reasons) 
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by any machine at any price 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc 
Machine Given Away for a very small service 


j ® To Get One Free precedented offer, say tousinaletter 


Entire _ visible 3 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Sack spacer, 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 

our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now 

——. yee Sie will be $100. One of the most 
typewriters in the world; not excelled 


tabulator, two color 


i Pittsburgh Visible 


No selling necessary 


and to learn of our easy terms id full partic ulars regar« ee, this un- 
‘i 


Mail your FREE 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Dept. 52, Union Bank Building 


Established 20 Years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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everywhere are coini 
sundries. Write today, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 


” | 
“ | 
’ RANGER BICYCLES | 
Have importe/ roller chains, sprockets and pedals ; 
New Departure Coaster Brakes and Hubs; Punc- 

ture Proof Tires 
many advanced features possessed by no | 
other wheels. 
yb PRICES ese than’ orner 

less than others 
ask for 
els from $12 up. 
han 4 machines $3 to $ 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL approval, 


eight prepaid, anywhere in U.5., 
cent in advance 
pair of 


spectal prices and a marvelous 
everything Writ 


TIRES © woamer Brake ‘Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
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he 
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highest grade equi; ment and 





Guaranteed 5 years 
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‘ “te good second- < 
7 American Motor Cycle Co., 


WE SELL YOU 
AT WHOLESALE 
Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 


SO Days’ Free Trial and Prepay 
for our introducing 


3416 American Bldg., Chicago 
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new catalog and 
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| <* Physical Director 
Hold a Position of Dignity 
The Field is Open to Men as 


Well as Women 
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Write for Cat 


Physical Culture Teshies School 
Box 13, 42d & Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Solid Oak Extension Dining Table and Chairs a | 
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Absent Treatment 


Continued from page 17 


do is to go to the store, hunt up the date 
when it was bought, and the thing’s done.” 

“Sure. What did you give her?” 

He sagged. 

“IT can’t remember,” he said. 

Getting ideas is like golf. Some days 
you're right off it, on others it’s as easy as 
falling off a log. I don’t suppose dear 
old Bobbie had ever had two ideas on the 


same morning before in his life; but now 
he did it without an effort. He just 
loosed another dry Martini into the un 
dergrowth, and before you could turn 
round it had scared up the best brain- 
wave of the session. 

“T have it,’ he said. “Why didn’t I 


think of it before? Come along and find 
Mary’s father. He'll put us next.” 
that prominent al- 


‘LD man Anthony, 
cohol specialist, lived way out on 


Staten Island. He had been something of 
a problem to Bobbie for a while after the 
marriage, owing to his habit of blowing 
into the club in search of son-in-law and 
shedding tears of pure rye in the vesti- 
bule. The club authorities had tipped Bob- 
bie off to close down the entertainment, 
and after that the dead-line for father, ex 
cept when he paid state visits to the apart 
ment, was Fourteenth Street. It was Bob 
bie who had suggested Staten Island. He 
held the purse, and what he said went. 
The exile was charmed to and 
made an automatic movement toward the 
ice-chest, but Bobbie stopped him, and ex 
plained that we were not there for social 
revelry, but strictly on When 
was Mary’s birthday? That was the burn 
ing question of the day. 
“Mary’s birthday?” he 
September 10, of 
memory’ I know it 
remember 


see Us, 


business. 


said. “Why, 
course, W here’s your 
was September 10 


because | saying to my poor 


dear wife, now in heaven, how strange 
that it should be September 10.” 

“Why strange?’ I asked 

“Why, it was the anniversary of some- 
thing. I can’t for the moment recollect 
what, but something.” 


“You’re sure of it?” said Bobbie. 


“Certain,” said dad. “You'll have one 
now, won't you?” We said we would. 
Poor old Bobbie, he was as pleased as if 
he’d found a million in his Christmas 
stocking. It was quite touching to see 
him doing the grateful son-in-law act. The 
old man had two twenties off him in the 
first minute, and he smiled through it all. 


Just as we were going a thoughtful look 
came into father’s face. 

“Wait,” he said. 

“What's the matter now?” 

“IT was wrong,” said father. 

“Wrong?” 

“Yes. It wasn’t September 10. It all 


said Bobbie. 


comes back to me now. I can’t think what 
put it into my head. Mary wasn’t born 
on September 10.” 

“When was she born, then?” 

*‘Ah!” said dad, scorning to deceive, 
“there you have me, my boy.” 

Nobody could say the old man wasn’t 
obliging He did his best. He dug up 
April 4. For about ten minutes he went 
solid for April 4. Then he weakened. It 
might be April 4, or it might not. He 
rather fancied it was July 4.) In another 


quarter of an hour he had given up July 11 


and was rooting hard for January 8. And 
he had good reasons for all of them, mind 
you. They were all anniversaries of some 


thing which had slipped his memory for 


the moment, and he had said as much at 
the time to his poor, dear wife, now in 
heaven. Alcohol may be a food, as the 
| wise guys tell you, but you can take it 
| from me it’s not a brain food. I led Bob- 
bie off after a while in what you might 
eall an overwrought condition, and we 
moved back in bad order to old Manhattan. 

There was no yellow streak in Bobbie. 
He was no quitte1 Up he came next day 
with another idea. And this time it was 
a corker. 

Do you know those littl books ealled 
“When were you born There’s one fo 
each month. They tell you your character, 
your talents, your strong points, and your 
weak points at five cents a throw. sobbie 
had bought the whole twelve, and he was 
red-hot on the trail. 

“See here.’ he said, “we'll go through 
these and find out which month hits off 
Mary’s character That'll give us the 
month and narrow it down a whole heap.” 

l sounded good, I admit But when we 
| came to vo into the thing we saw that 
there was a flaw There vas plenty oT in 
formation all right, but there vasn’t a 
single month that didn’t have something 
that exactly hit off Mary For instance, 
in the December book it said: “Decembe1 

| people are apt to keep their own secrets 
They are extensive travelers.” Well, Mary 
had certainly kept her secret and she had 


traveled quite extensively enough for Bob. 
bie’s needs. Then, October people were 
“born with original ideas” and “loved 


moving. = You couldn't have summed up 
Mary’s little jaunt more neatly. February 
people had ‘“‘wonderful memories —Mary’ 8 
specialty. 

Bobbie was strong for 
book said that women born in that month 
were “inclined to be capricious, which is 
always a barrier to a happy married life” 
but I raised him with August, 
August women were “apt to 
their first marriage, but 
hesitate to get a divorcee.” He didn’t like 
that a little bit, but he owned that it 
seemed to him more than apt to be Mary. 

After a while he tore the books up one 
by one, burnt them, and went home. 


May because the 


because 
blunder in 
usually do not 


It was wonderful what a change the 
next few days made in dear old Bo 
bie. Have you ever seen that picture, 


‘The Soul’s Awakening”? It represents a 
blonde well up in the peacherino class rub- 


bering in a startled sort of way into the 
middle distanee with a look in her 


eves 


that seems to say: “Surely, that is George’s 


step I hear on the porch. Can this be 
love?” Well, Bobbie had a soul’s awaken- 
ing too. I don’t suppose he had_ ever 
troubled to think in his life before—not 
really think. But now he was wearing his 


brain to the bone. He was saying the sort 
of things to himself that the football coach 
says to the squad when they’re eight points 
down at the end of the second quarter. It 
was painful in a way, of course, to see 
a fellow human being so thoroughly up 
against it, but I felt strongly that it was 
all for the best. TI could see as plainly 
as possible that all these brain-storms were 
improving Bobbie out. of knowledge. When 
it was all over he might possibly become 
a chump of a sort again, but it would only 
be a pale reflection of the chump he had 
been. It bore out the idea I had always | ad 
that what he needed was a real good jolt. 
I saw a great deal of him these days. I 
was his best friend, and he came to me for 
sympathy. I gave it to him, too, with both 
hands, but I never failed to slip over the 
Moral Lesson when I had him weak. 


( NE day he came to me as I was sit- 
ting jn the club, and I could see that 


gir 
he had ia an 


idea. He looked happier 

than he had for weeks. 
“Reggie,” he said, “I’m on the trail. 
This time I’m convinced that I shall win 


out. I’ve remembered 
importance.” 

“Ves?” T said. 

“T remember distinetly,” 
on Mary’s last birthday 
to see the show at 


something of vital 


“that 
together 
How does 


he said, 
we went 
Weinstein’s. 


that hit you?” 

“Tt’s a fine bit of memorizing,” I said, 
“but how does it help?” 

“Why, they change the program every 
week there.” 

“Ah!” T said. “Now you are showing a 
flash of speed.” 

‘And the week we went one of the turns 
was Professor Someone’s Terpsichorean 
Cats. I recollect them distinctly because 
Mary said it was a shame making cats do 
those stunts. Now, are we narrowing it 


down or aren’t we? Say, I’m going around 
to Weinstein’s this minute, and I’m going 
to dig the date of those Terpsichorean Cats 
out of them if I have to use a crowbar.” 

So that got him within six days, for 
the management treated us like brothers, 
brought out the archives, and ran fat fin- 
gers over the pages till they treed the cats 
in the middle of May. 

“T told vou it was 
“maybe you'll listen 

“If you’ve any 
won't be another time.” 

And Bobbie allowed that there wouldn't. 

Once you get your memory on the run 
as if it enjoyed doing it. I 
had just got off to sleep that night when 
my telephone bell rang. It was Bobbie, of 


May,” said Bobbie; 
to me another time.” 
sense,” I said, “there 


it loosens up 


eourse, He didn’t apologize. 

“Reggie,” he said, “I’ve got the goods 
now sure. It’s just come to me. We saw 
those Terpsichorean Cats at a matinée, old 
scout. 

“Yes?” T said 

“Well, don’t you see that that brings 
it down to two days It must have been 
either Wednesday the seventh or Saturday 
the tenth.” 

“Ves”? T said, “if they didn’t have daily 
matinées at Weinstein’s.” 

I heard him give a sort of howl 

Robbie.” 1 said. My feet were freez 
ing. but | was fond of him 

“[’ve remembered something too It’s 
this. The day you went to Weinstein’s 
I lunched with you both at the Piazza. 
You had forgotten to bring your roll with 
you, so you wrote cheek.” 

sut I’m always writing checks.” 
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Flaked Crab 
Meat with 
Lettuce 
ala 


Cocktail 











NR eee 


anipens| 


®) cATSUP 


can be used in scores of ways to lend 
both spice and attractiveness to the 4 
correct dinner. 

* 





ia 
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* 
* 


AKE the dinner elaborate with 
M this dainty, easily prepared [} 

appetizer. (Served before | 
the soup). 


* | 
* 


Flaked Crab- Meat Cocktail. 


For each person, allow two tablespoon- 
fuls of Snider’s Catsup, one teaspoonful 
of finely grated horseradish, a pinch of 
salt and a dust of Cayenne pepper, to 
suit the taste. Arrange crab-meat upon 
two small heart lettuce leaves in cham- 
pagne glasses, or individual compote 
glasses will do. Serve the sauce in a 
dainty relish dish 

Paste this ir 


1 your scrap-book. 
1 be more 
ss Pork 


As salad or vegetable, rothing coul 
dainty or more nourishing than Snider Proce 
and Beans. 


Use a bit of Snider's Chili Sauce upon the meat 





For quality, order Snider's. 


Tue T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, t A. 


“It’s the Process” j 


Co. 


All Snider products comply w ith all Pure F 


Laws of the 
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$1.25 Express Prepaid 
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Steffey Mfg. Co 2940 Girard Ave., 


| to do it by 
| to worry 


“Sure. But this was for a hundred dol- 
lars and made out to the hotel. Hunt up 
your check-book and see how many checks 
for a hundred dollars, payable to the Piazza 


Hotel, you wrote out between May 5 and 
May 10.” 

He gave a kind of gulp. 

“Reggie,” he said, ‘“‘you’re a genius. I’ve 


always said so. I believe 


Hold the line.” 
ggg eye he came 


“Hello.” he said. 
“T’m here,” T said. 
“Tt was the eighth. 


you’ye got it. 
back. 


Reggie, old man, I—” 





“Fine,” I said. “Good night.” 
It was working along into the small | 
hours now, but I thought I might as well 


make a night of it and finish the thing up, 


so I called up a hotel near Washington 
Square. 

“Put me through to Mrs. Cardew,” 1 
said. 


“Say, it’s pretty late,” said the man at 
the other end. 

“And getting later every minute, 
“Get a move on.” 

I waited patiently. I had missed my 
beauty-sleep and my feet had frozen hard, 


” T said. 


| | but I was past regrets. 


“What is the matter?” said 
“My feet are cold,” I said. 
call you up to tell you that particularly. 
I’ve just been chatting with Bobbie, 
Cardew.” 
“Oh! 
aa £8 

She gave a 


thought how 


Mary’s voice. 


Is that Mr. Pepper?” 
He’s remembered it, Mrs. Cardew.” 
sort of scream. I’ve often 
interesting it must be to be 
one of Central girls. The things 
they must hear, don’t you know. Bobbie’s 
howl and gulp and Mrs. Bobbie’s scream 
and all about my feet and all that. Most 
interesting it must be. 

“He’s remembered it?” she gasped. 

“Tle’s got it pinned down for keeps,” I 
said. 

“Did you tell him?’ 

<No,” 

Well, I * adn’t. 

“Mr. Tepper.” 

ei he 

“Was 


those 


he—has he been—was he very 


| worried ?” 


i CHUCKLED. This was where I was | 
J scheduled to be the life and soul of 


the party. 

“Worried! He was about the most wor- 
ried thing between here and San Francisco, 
He has neg worrying as if he was paid | 
the nation. He 
after breakfast. 

Oh, well, 
My idea was that we should pass the rest 


and—” 





“But I didn’t | 


Mrs. | 





| 


has started in 


| 


you can never tell with women. | 


of the night slapping each other on the | 
back across the wire and telling each other | 
what bully good conspirators we were, 
don’t you know. But I’d got just as 7“ 


as this when she absolutely bit at me. 
heard the snap. And then she said ‘ 
in that choked kind of way. And when a 


woman says “Oh!” like that it means all 
the bad words she’d love to say if she only 
knew them 

And then she cut loose. 

“What brutes men are! What horrid 
brutes! How you could stand by and see 
poor dear Bobbie worrying himself into a 
fever when a word from you would have 
put everything right, I can’t 

“But 

“And vou call yourself his friend! His 
friend!” (Metallic laugh, most unpleas 
ant.) “It shows how one can be deceived. 
I used to think you a kind-hearted man.” 

3ut, say, when IT suggested the thing, 


you thought it perfectly—” 
“T thought it hateful, abominable.” 
3ut you said it was absolutely cork—” 
“T said nothing of the kind. And if J 
did I didn’t mean it I don’t wish to be 
unjust, Mr. Pepper, but IT must that 
to me there seems to be something posi- 
tively fiendish in a man go out 
of his way a husband from his 
wife simply in order to amuse himself by 


Say 


who ean 
to separate 


gloating over his agony 
“But ~ 
“When one single word would have—’ 
“But you made me promise not to—” 
I bleated. 
‘And if I did, do you suppose I didn’t 


expect you to have the sense to break your 
promise 

I was through I had no 
servations to make 
and crawled into bed 


further ob- 
I hung up the receiver 


‘Oh! | 


| 
| 
I | 
| 


| 
| 
} 





} 





| 


STILL see Bobbie when he comes to the 

club. but Ido not visit He is friendly, 
but he stops short of issuing invitations. 
I ran across Marv at the Horse Show last 
week, and her eyes went through me like 
a couple of bullets through a pat of butter. 
And as they came out the other side, and 
I limped off to piece myself together again, 
there occurred to me the simple epitaph 
| which, when I am no more, I intend to 
have inscribed on my tombstone It was 
this: “He wasa man who acted from the best | 
motives. There is one born every minute.” 


THOMAS CARS are built in the Thomas Plant at Buffalo and 
are sold only through authorized Thomas Dealers, who agree 
to conduct properly organized Service Shops, and to render to 
Thomas Owners the necessary Technical Service which will keep 
the car throughout its entire life in the highest possible state of 


efficiency that the wear and tear of constant use will permit. 


Two Chassis—134 inch and 126 inch wheel base—Four Styles 
of Open Bodies—Seven Passenger Touring Car—Five Passenger 


Phaeton—Four Passenger Surrey 


Two Passenger Runabout 


Price, $4,000.00 for each type 
Enclosed bodies are built for both chassis and full details are given in our catalog— 


“The Story of the Thomas”, 


which awaits your request. 


E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., Dept. K, Buffalo 














Look for the 
‘Eagle A”’ 


Water-mark 


It’s a good habit 











Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done—You can do. 


If they are using a certain 


grade of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, Invoices, Checks, Receipts, etc., 


and another grade for Records, Reports, Inter- 
House Correspondence, etc.,—So can you. If 
this plan gives them better stationery at a less 
total cost. It will do the same for you. 
The plan is to have a Standard—and to hold to it. 
“Eagle A” Bond Papers offer you the greatest 
opportunity to effectually standardize your sta- 
tionery into two or more quality groups. 
There is an “Eagle A” Bond Paper of every grade, 
and for every use,—thirty-four papers in all, with 
a wide choice of Finishes afid Colors. 
So Standardize your Stationery by using “Eagle 
A” Water-marked Bond Papers. 
Being made under the most economical manufac- 
turing conditions—possible only by the union of 
29 Mills—our papers are not only quality plus 
papers, but they are Trade-marked with the 
“Eagle A” Water-mark as your guide for identity. 
Ask your Printer or, Lithographer to 
show you samples of “Eagle A” Papers. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 
(29 Mills) 








The quality of your stationery 
determines its efficiency. 

To make it productive in the 
highest degree standardize it by 


vn 
COUPON BOND 


( Fac-Simile Water-mark) 
The De Luxe Business Paper 


for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, In- 
voices, Checks, Vouchers, etc. 
Any business man who likes good 
stationery will take pleasure in 
examining our portfolio of COU- 
PON BOND Specimen Business 
Forms. 

Write for it today. 








23 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Hi, 


HERE is the story that will be of intense 


interest to the entire motor-world. ‘The 
| opposite page contains the Overland facts for 1912. To the 
| man who knows automobile values, these cars at these re- 
| | markably low prices speak for themselves. They need no 


explanation. But to the man who has never owned a car, 
and is now in the market for one, we simply ask him to compare what we 
have to offer with that of any other maker in the world, and the economy 
of buying an Overland will be apparent, even to the novice. 

For instance, take Model 59. Here is a 30-horse-power, five-passenger, 
fore-door touring car at $900. Have you ever heard of such value below 
$1250? And it is a thoroughly high-grade automobile—large, roomy and 
as well built as any of the highest-priced cars on the market. In fact, no 
car could be made better, no matter what the price. It could be made more 
elaborately but not better. 


Then take Model 60. This is a 35-horse-power, five-passenger, fore- 
door touring car at $1200. The wheel base is 114 inches. It is finished 
in deep Overland blue. Black and brass lamps. As fine and handsome an 
automobile as one would want to drive. We know for a fact, that this car 
made by any other manufacturer would cost you at least $1500. And at 
that you would get a smaller motor. 

And so with Model 61. This car is made in five-passenger touring, four- 
passenger coupe, and four-passenger torpedo. The five-passenger touring 
car is absolutely all any one can want in a big car. It has a powerful 45- 
horse-power motor. Body is finished in that rich Brewster green, ivory 
striped. Also is equipped with the fashionable black and nickel lamps. 
SS All bright parts are nickel plated. The wheel base is 118 inches. It has 
all the little refinements that go to make a beautiful car. Price is $1500. 
Where, under $2000, will you find its equal? 
= Watch the announcements of all the other manufacturers. See what 


they have to offer. Compare their values with the Overland line and prices for the com- 
ing season and see for yourself who are the pace-makers for 1912. 
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After all, what interests you most in an automobile is the price, and the man who follows 
our suggestions and carefully compares values can find a way to save considerable money. 


The Overland plants are the largest of their kind in the world. This year we will 

= make 20,000 cars. As the production cost of an automobile is governed almost entirely by 
= the quantity of cars a plant turns out, we feel that it is a safe and sane statement to say that 
no other manufacturer in the business can turn out the efficient and powerful cars that we 
= do and sell them at our prices without losing money. This is a fact—not a theory. The 
==> larger the production of a factory the more efficient and labor-saving automatic machinery 
can be operated. And this is what brings the price of an automobile down. Avs it is a fact 
that we will build 20,000 cars how can the 5,000- and 10,000-car factory give you so much 
for so little money as we do? 


ial= Our catalogue is now off the press. This has the complete and detailed story for 1912. 
= Write for a copy to-day. Ask for catalogue B28. 
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The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model 58-R Two-Passenger Torpedo Roadster, $850 


Wheel base 96 inches; motor, 33,x4's; horse-power 25; 
Splitdorf magneto and batteries; tires 32x3'4 Q. D.; color, deep 
Overland blue; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete 
set of tools. 


Model 59-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor, 4x44; horse-power 30; Split- 
dorf magneto and batteries; transmission selective, three speeds 
and reverse, F. & S. ball bearings; tires 32x3'4 Q. D.; color, deep 
Overland blue; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete 
set of tools. 


Model 59-R Two-Passenger Torpedo Roadster, $900 


Specifications—Same as 59-T. 


Model 59-C Three-Passenger Coupe, $1250 


Specifications—Same as 59-T. 


Model 60-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $1200 


Wheel base 114 inches; motor, 4%x4%; horse-power 35. 
transmission, three speeds and reverse, F. & S. bearings; Remy 
magneto and batteries; Front axle, drop forged I section, Timken 
bearings; tires 32x4 Q. D.; color, Overland blue, gray gears and 
wheels; 3 oil lamps in black and brass finish, 2 gas lamps and 
generator. Complete set of tools. 


Model 61-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $1500 


Wheel base, 118 inches; motor 434x4%; horse-power 45; trans- 
mission, selective, three speeds, and reverse, F. & S. ball bearings, 
Bosch magneto and batteries; Front axle, drop forged I section, 
Timken bearings; Rear axle, full floating, Timken bearings; 
tires 34x4 Q. D.; color, Brewster green, ivory stripe, all bright 
parts nickel-plated; 3 black and nickel oil lamps; 2 black and 
nickel gas lamps, with gas tank. Complete set of tools. 


Model 61-R Two-Passenger Torpedo Roadster, $1500 


Specifications—Same as 61-T. 


Model 61-C Four-Passenger Coupe, $2000 


Specifications—Same as 61-T. 











Model 59-T—30 H. P. Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 

















odels and “rices 





Model 61-F—$1500 





Model 61-T—$1500 





Model 61-C-— $2000 
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COLGATE Ss 


From every point 
-the Best 


Compare Colgate’s with other shaving sticks. 


Such broad perfection is found only in two other 
shaving preparations—Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder and 
Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream—each the best of its kind. 


With Colgate’s you choose the method—the lather’s 
the same: softening, soothing, sanitary. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 199 Fulton Street, New York 





